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KECOMMENDED TO MERCY." 



CHAPTER T. 

* A ruffian — one for ever linked and boand 
To guilt and infamy. 

Wouldst thou know more ? My story is an old one.' 

Rogers. 



When Peters paid his last visit to L- 



and told the Miser Considine that he was 
about to embark for Australia, the former for 
once kept his word; for the success of his 
own projects required his presence where he 
was going, and one was there on whom that 
success chiefly depended. Excited by the 
fear of his son's threatened exposure, and 
anxious at any cost to put the world between 
himself and his tormentor, Mr. Considine 
was liberal in his contributions towards the 
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expense of the expedition. Peters accepted 
the money, as though conferring a favour on 
the giver, assuring him that he was under- 
taking the distant voyage at great inconve- 
nience to himself; and that nothing short of 
deep anxiety for his friend's fete would have 
induced him to leave England. This assertion 
passed uncommented on by Considine, who, 
too much wrapped up in himself to disclose 
his own motives to others, was content to 
take what was said for granted, in order to 
save himself the trouble of investigation. 

The old man stood at his window to witness 
the departure of his odious visitor, and it was 
with a sensation more nearly allied to happi- 
ness than he had felt for years, that he men- 
tally prayed (while rubbing his withered 
hands together) for the immediate con- 
founding, and ultimately warm reception in a 
place that shall be nameless, of his perse- 
cutor. 

It had been sorely against his will that 
Peters had found himself forced to carry about 
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with him the son of his old acquaintance. 
Had there been one person in his confidence 
— one confederate with whom to act, this 
need not have been ; but hitherto Peters's 
creed had been that ^he who takes a partner 
takes a master,' and on that belief he had 
invariably acted. 

The old man from whom he had just 
parted remained in utter ignorance of the 
fact that often, and very near to him had 
been the child of his neglected son, and 
the inheritor by right of his accumulated 
thousands. 

They were speeding rapidly away now : 
the man whose visits he had dreaded, and 
the boy whose future was — ^humanly speaking 
—in that bad man's hands. Arrived at Liver- 
pool, Peters lost no time in taking possession 
of the berths he had previously secured in 
one of the magnificent vessels that run be- 
tween that port and Sydney. Henry Con- 
sidine was as little troublesome as anyone in 
his unfortunate position could be, for he was 
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quiet and submissive ; content, too, to re- 
main for the greater part of the day im- 
mured in the cabin, to which none but 
Peters found entrance. 

The passage occupied a longer time than 
is usually employed in the transit from 
England to those distant regions, for they 
had both contrary winds and long calms 
to delay them on their voyage, and four 
weary months had slipped away, before the 
eyes of those on board were gladdened by 
the welcome sight of Australian land. 

But, ere the good ship nears the pro- 
mised land, let us take a glance on board of 
her, and, singling out the two in whose move- 
ments we are interested, see in what manner 
they are occupied. 

The boy (whose name as we have before 
said is Henry, though he knows it not, nor 
answers to it) is seated, huddled up under 
one of the bulwarks of the vessel. He does 
not understand, poor wretch, that, though 
the tropical sun is shining fiercely over head. 
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and though no breath of air can fan his 
scorched cheek where he is sitting, yet on 
the other side, and beneath the wide-spread 
awning, he would •feel the freshness of the 
wind, and be sheltered from the burning 
heat. His hand is lifted to his head — what 
is passing there, God only knows, for through 
the gloomy vaults of the dull idiot's brain 
(dark 'passages that lead to nothing'), who 
can ever say what veiled, mysterious spirits 
may be wandering to and fro ? At last one 
approaches him, and lays a band on his 
shoulder. The boy shrinks away, uttering 
a strange guttural sound, and cowers lower 
to the deck. 

The fellow-being who has touched him is 
a woman, and she stands near him with 
black serge garments flowing on the snow- 
white deck. Her face is small and pale, and 
her eyes are full of love and holy thoughts. 
Across her low, smooth forehead a band of 
white is laid, and from her girdle hangs her 
rosary and cross. She is a nun of the Order 
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of Mercy, and is the * Lady Superior/ who 
with foar others of the sisterhood, are 
on their way to Sydney to establish there 
a convent of their order. Women they 
are, pure in spirit as in body, who, not 
shutting themselves from the world, in the 
dark austerities of a cloister, nor trusting 
only in barren prayers for mercy from on 
High, are doing their Father's work on earth, 
far from home and country, friends and re- 
lations — content to live, so they may pluck 
one brand from the burning — content to 
die, if by dying they may * win Christ.* 

The nun, looking at the boy with eyes full 
of compassion, spoke to him ; she knew his 
infirmity, and was not surprised that he 
answered not ; so calling to a sailor who was 
passing, she asked him, ^ Would he take the 
boy, and put the poor fellow where he would 
get a trifle of shade upon his head ? ' * Sister 
Mary ' was a country-woman of the strong 
sailor that she had enlisted in poor Henry's 
service, and the man, acknowledging her 
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right to command his services, did her bid- 
ding at once. 

And the ship rolls sloM^ly on, now in sun- 
shine, and now in storm, while the moody 
Peters, pacing the deck in stolid silence, sees 
men look at him askance, and hears them whis- 
per of the mystery that appears to shroud him. 

At last the weary time is over, and all 
that have, through months of waiting, lived 
and talked together, are to go their different 
ways in the new world to which the stout 
ship, ^ Sea Horse,' has at length transported 
them. 

As they entered the glorious Harbour of 
Sydney, the crowded decks gave token of the 
eager curiosity of the passengers. Peters, 
too, betrayed a certain amount of the feeling 
so evidently experienced by the rest ; but it 
was not on the picturesque headlands that 
his eyes were fixed, but on the town itself, 
and on the capabilities which, to judge from 
its appearance, it offered for his private and 
particular advancement. 
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Peters was accompanied, on his landing 
fSrom the ship, not only by his usual fellow- 
traveller, but by a young lad, one of the 
steerage passengers, whom he had engaged 
as his servant. He was in tolerably prosperous 
circumstances, thanks to his various exac- 
tions ; and his appearance and demeanour 
being not very objectionable, he found little 
diflScuIty in picking up acquaintances in the 
hotels and gambling-houses of Sydney. Not 
long, however, did he remain there; for 
visions of future fortune, to be met with in 
the gold-fields, took possession of his imagi- 
nation, and drew his steps in their direc- 
tion. 

Of what passed during the years that 
Peters spent between the fluctuations of 
hopes and fears, and while warring with the 
ups and downs of fortune, no record has been 
kept ; but there came a time when circum- 
stances induced him to return to Sydney, and 
in that town we again find him. 

In the beautiful gardens to which the 
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society of Sydney resort for recreation and for 
exercise, two young men might, one glowing 
summer's day, have been seen sauntering. 
The shade under the tall pine-trees was 
delicious, and after a while they seated 
themselves on one of the numerous benches 
placed for the accommodation of visitors, and 
made comments on the ladies that passed 
before them. 

One of the young men was tall and dark ; 
he was handsome, too, but with a countenance 
which, even §t the first view, was far from 
pleasing. His companion was a short, stout 
individual, with a broad, cheerful face, guile- 
'ess and happy looking. The latter was the 
more loquacious of the two, his conversation 
running almost entirely on the charms of the 
*fiiir sex,' and on the respective merits of 
those possessed by the various young ladies 
on whom their eyes, from time to time, 
rested. 

* And so you wouldn't marry a convict's 
daughter, Harry?' remarked the cheerful 
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\o6k\ngJldneur. * Not even if she had the 
tin?' 

' Too metallic/ answered his friend. * I 
should always be thinking of the irons V 

' Your friend Peters has plenty of them iu 
the fire, by all accounts. He is always at me 
about some scheme or other. Wants me to 
marry that girl of old Luke's; but, by 
Goorgo, I don't think I could stand it. 
Fancy having that infernal old thief for a 
father-in-law, ch, Considine?' 

* Not pleasant ; but then, if you stay in 
the country, it doesn't so much matter. I 
am in a different position-— quite indepen« 
dent, you kuow« and in a year or two I shall 
1)^ in England ! How jolly it will be to cut 
\X\U concern ! My grandfather is the hor- 
ridiMit old bruto in existence, or I should 
nf^wr havo Innni here** 

' And Peters and that poor fellow he takes 
alKHit f t $ay« Con^diuis between ourselves 
now. i» it hi9 »oii V 

' \\>1L I ratU^^r think he mu$t be, though 
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of course Peters don't like to own a son and 
heir like that. I knew very little of the man 
himself. My grandfather sent him out to 
look after me — a sort of bear-leader; but 
I shall be glad enough to shake him off. It's 
a sort of thing one does not like, you know.' 

Little more was said, and the pair, soon after 
the last remark slowly walked away arm-in- 
arm towards their respective dwellings in 
the town ; and through the crowded * Park,' 
where carriages, filled with gaily dressed 
ladiei^ and horsemen, and female equestrians, 
passed them in rapid movement, the two 
young men, in the cool evening air sauntered 
onwards. For a few minutes they stopped 
to listen to the regimental band which was 
stationed within hearing and for the en- 
tertainment of the pleasure-seeking crowd. 
The air was one of those thunderingly noisy 
ones, which Verdi introduces into his Operas 
as though purposely for the martial music 
played by drums and trumpets. The listen- 
ers were evidently delighted, and the crowd 
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round the performers grew every moment 
denser. It was hard to penetrate it; but 
just at the height of the pleasurable ex- 
citement, and while the very loudest of the 
brazen notes boomed out upon the air, a 
man, who had worked his way through the 
close-packed throng, touched the individual 
whom we have heard called Considine, on 
the shoulder. 

* Come away,' he said, with a hissing whis- 
per, which was heard distinctly by him to 
whom it was addressed, despite the wild 
crashing of the drums. ' Come away ; the 
Devil's been at work! He's gone. I went 
home, and found the house empty.' 

An oath, deep and almost savage, broke 
from the young man's lips ; and without an 
instant's delay, and waiving the ceremony of 
a ' good-by' to his late companion, he too com- 
menced the diflScuIt task of elbowing his way 
out of the crowd. 

* When did you miss him ? ' were his first 
words. 
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* Two hours ago ; and I have been looking 
for him and for you ever since/ 

* But how did he get away. ' Wasn't the 

lock safe ? Speak, man. Why the D 1 

don't you say how it was.' 

* A woman who lodges in the next room 
was frightened by the noise he made, or was 
curious — God knows — some cursed female 
humbug. And she tried her key ; it fitted the 
lock, and she let him out. That's her story.' 

And the story was a true one, as true as 
that the idiot was no longer in the custody, 
and at the mercy of his former guardian. 
For many days the latter sought for him in 
vain ; but at the end of a week it was dis- 
covered that a forlorn creature, ill-dressed, 
misshapen, and disfigured by a ghastly wound, 
had been picked up in the street, one night, 
and carried to the hospital. 

On hearing this intelligence, coupled with 
the information that the sufferer's life was 
despaired of, those who had so diligently 
searched for him at once left the city, and 
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were seen for a time in their accustomed 
haunts no more. 

When the person of the woundei young 
man was examined by the surgeons, it was 
discovered that his skull was fractured, though 
how or when the accident (for accident it 
seemed to be) had happened, there was no 
evidence to show. The unfortunate being 
was quite unconscious (a state that was ftiUy 
accounted for by the injuries he had re- 
ceived); and at first it appeared doubtful 
whether the life that seemed to hang upon 
a thread, could be saved by human skill. 
Every means, however, which surgical expe- 
rience and the most benevolent solicitude 
could bring to bear upon the case, were re- 
sorted to, and the humane efforts of the 
medical men and the devoted nurses were at 
last rewarded with a partial success. 

When Henry Considine (for so we must 
still call him), after months of wearying pain 
(during the early period of which he had ap- 
peared as one asleep) ; had returned, as it were. 
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to life, he was in many respects an altered 
being. His case had from the first seemed to 
those who watched over him a curious one ; 
he had been successfully * trepanned/ and as 
he struggled slowly back to a consciousness 
of existence, it seemed as though a something 
that had pressed upon his brain had been re- 
moved from it. Those who tended him could 
not doubt that by some inscrutable decree 
of Providence, Henry Considine had been 
bom without the organs of speech and hear- 
ing; but there was that in his eye that be- 
tokened the possibility of awakening his 
slumbering intelligence; and moreover he 
displayed a gentle docility that interested 
those about him in his favour. The excellent 
Sisters of Mercy who visited the Hospital, 
were unremitting in their endeavours to 
improve both the bodily and mental condi- 
tion of the invalid ; and by slow degrees they 
had the satis&ction of seeing that the poor 
fellow understood^ and appreciated their 
efforts for his benefit. 
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After Considine had been about five 
months in the Hospital, he was allowed to 
leave the sick- ward, and crawl about in the 
yard of the building. He was considerably 
altered in appearance since the day when, 
crushed and bleeding, he was carried into that 
refuge for the wounded and the sick. He 
looked older, and had grown taller ; moreover 
the mass of heavy flesh had greatly lessened, 
and his face and form had entirely lost their 
revolting and unnatural appearance. 

Many efforts had been made to discover 
the relations of the apparently friendless 
young man, but those efforts proving utterly 
fruitless, it seemed as though he would re- 
main a burthen on the Institution to which 
he owed his almost miraculous recovery. 

Two years more passed away, and the 
harmless creature they had rescued from 
death, had become an object of interest, nay, 
almost of affection to' those in authority at 
the Asylum where he still lived. He was 
employed in many light works of labour, 
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such as sweeping the court, cleaning the door- 
handles, and such like easy work, and his 
mild obedience, as by degrees the sphere of 
his intelligence became widened, was gladly 
noticed and commented on. 

One day the uniform tenour of his life was 
broken in upon by a visitor, who announced 
himself as *Mr. Peters,* and who, on being 
ushered into the presence of the Superin- 
tendent of the Institution, proclaimed him- 
self to be the uncle and guardian of the 
young man, who had appeared to be so 
friendless. There seemed no reason to doubt 
his word, or to suspect that in handing over 
the poor fellow to his care, a cruel injury was 
bein^ done to a helpless fellow-mortal. As 
for the harmless creature himself, he had 
evidently no recollection of the man who 
claimed him, but then (as Peters averred) he 
had been an idiot, and to prove this he 
offered to bring forward witnesses to attest 
the fact, and also that the young man had 
formerly been under his care. 
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So Poters's vile projects were once more 
to all appearances successful, and again did 
he hold in his hand the fate of one whose 
sad infirmity should have been his protection 
ft'om evil, and his safeguard against oppress- 
aiou. On leaving the hospital vnth his 
prisouor's arm linked in his, Peters vtras 
johuHl by another and a younger man, and 
tlio three left tlie city on the following day 
U^gi^thor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

' The earth hath babbles ai the water has. 
And these are of them.' * * Shaksspeabs. 

We return now to another sufferer, one, 
who at an English Refuge is expiating her 
many sins. It was many weeks before any 
perceptible improvement took place in Rhoda 
Mason's condition ; and Mrs. Vaugban, while 
she anxiously watched for some token of re- 
turning reason, was the more led to desire 
them from feeling that it had become a duty 
to ascertain the whereabouts of Rhoda's rela- 
tions, and to inform them of the poor girl's 
condition. She had always felt that in the 
unhappy creature's manners and mode >of 
speech there had been something that told 
of 'gentle rearing; and even now, as she 
jabbered and muttered in her incoherent 
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talk, there was Dothiug that betrayed an 
early association with the coarse or with the 
wicked. In vain, however, did Helen en- 
deavour to discover those who might (or 
possibly might not) thank her for restoring to 
them their child ; and as a last resource, she 
resolved to put in some of the leading jour- 
nals an advertisement, in which the somewhat 
uncommon name of ' Rhoda ' would appear 
conspicuously. For a week or so she con- 
tinued to hope that this method of obtaining 
information would be successful ; but when 
day followed day, and no answer came, she 
resigned herself to her melancholy duties as 
the sole protectress of the friendless girl ; 
with this one consolation that she had done 
her best. 

Meanwhile, and by the slowest of all 
possible degrees, Rhoda's mental powers 
bdgan to recover something of a more 
healthful tone; and with all the skill that 
vast experience gives, the promising symp- 
toms were gently encouraged to expand and 
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develop themselves. It was a great pleasure 
to Helen when she first saw a light in her 
young friend's eyes that told her she was 
recognized. From that day her mental im- 
provement was sure yet gradual ; and all the 
more certain was the amelioration from the 
fact that, as the brain appeared to clear, the 
bodily health declined, the cough became 
more frequent and distressing, and the weak- 
ness daily more perceptible. 

The moment that the medical men de- 
cided that it would be expedient to move the 
now nearly rational patient from the Asylum, 
Helen was at hand to assist in conveying her 
into the quiet country, where, by change of air 
and scene, a temporary rally of her strength 
might be hoped for. They journeyed by 
slow stages, stopping to rest whenever the 
signs of fatigue were at all visible on the pale 
girl's face, and thus lingeringly, but not 
altogether unpleasurably to Helen, they 
arrived at Southampton. 

A longer stay in that place was pro- 
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nounced absolately necessary, as the excite- 
ment of change and movement had brought 
on a slight return of Rhoda's fever, and 
something of rambling and incoherence in 
her speech. Absolute quiet again allayed 
those painful symptoms ; and at length, and 
after a fortnight had been spent upon the 
journey, the travellers found themselves 
established in the Isle of Wight. It was 
on the outskirts of the little village at 
Brading, that Helen chose her abode, and 
there, in a small but pretty cottage, the 
windows of which looked towards the sunny 
south, she brought the girl to die. 

Does the reader know anything of that 
quaint and quiet village, with its grey old 
church (one of the most ancient that our 
country boasts), standing in its picturesque 
simplicity among the aged yew-trees ? If he 
does know the place, he will not marvel that 
Helen deemed it one likely (in its calm 
repose) to awake in Rhoda's heart some 
distant memory of her childhood, which 
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might turn her thoughts to softer and more 
melting themes; for as yet the poor girPs 
eyes had been dry — dry as her parched hands, 
and as the desert of her sin-stained heart. 

The result proved that Mrs. Vaughan had 
not hoped in vain ; for, on the first Sunday 
after their arrival, when the drowsy church 
bells from its not far distant steeple called 
the villagers to prayer, Rhoda raised her- 
self on her couch, and listened eagerly. Then 
the little fingers (on one of which a ring 
hung loosely) covered her eyes, and the tears 
fell slowly from them on her lap. Helen 
noted the signs, but without speaking 
smoothed the hair on the poor wearied 
head, and kissed it gently. 

' It seems like home, long ago,' murmured 
the poor girl, Mike home, and mother's 
voice ! ' 

Again she was silent, and again Helen 
smoothed the hair, and kissed the low, white 
forehead. 

The bells rang on, first a peal of melody, 
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and then the single notes, slowly repeated 
like a toll. 

' Mother ! ' cried Rhoda, with a wild burst 
of tears. * Mother, pardon me ! mother — 
come and take me ! ' 

And then Helen laid the drooping head 
on her own warm heart, hushing her to rest 
like a tired child sleeping on its parent's 
breast. 

From that hour Mrs. Vaughan's task be- 
came easier, for Rhoda no longer seemed to 
shrink from companionship into her own 
miserable self, but would listen gratefully 
while her friend read and talked to her; and 
far from fighting against the approaches of 
the last dread enemy, she had grown to look 
upon her malady as a friend by whom she 
would obtain rest from all her troubles. 

There were few to note their presence in 
that retired spot. Occasionally, some of the 
sojourners in the gay towns upon the island, 
or some amateur sailors landed frdm their 
yachts, were tempted to invade . their soli- 
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tude. These, in the absence of more con- 
genial pastime, would inquire for the sexton 
and his keys, and after strolling about the 
time-worn church (for that same church is 
one of the Island lions)^ and commenting on 
the curious monuments and effigies of the 
dead, would return to their amusements and 
their business. 

But Helen and the repentant girl were 
brought by other motives to the house of 
prayer. Together they knelt on the grey 
stones of the ancient aisle, knowing that in 
deep humility alone, could they venture to 
approach the altar of their God. There was 
a peaceful stillness in the darkened church 
that soothed and composed the spirits of 
Rhoda, but the evenings (when with her 
friend by her side she was able to walk 
slowly around the churchyard) were those 
that pleased her best, pleased her with a 
melancholy pleasure, in which Helen fully 
sympathized. 

Among the gravestones was one that bore 
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upon its weather-stained surface the name of 
a village maiden who had died many years 
before, but whose life is chronicled in one of 
those short and simple annals of the poor, 
that have sometimes succeeded in awakening 
the sympathies of the rich. * Little Jane/ 
the * Dairymaid's Daughter/ sleeps in Brading 
churchyard, and few that visit that lonely 
spot fail to pause a moment at her grave. 

Rhoda, with her frail form, supported by 
her companion, read in silence the stanzas 
written on the stone, and, as she read, tears 
for her own misguided life filled her eyes. 

' Forgive, blest shade I the tributary tear 
That mourns thy exit from a world like thig ! 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here. 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss ! 

* No more confined to grovelling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant wrapp'd in mortal clay, 
My soul should rather hail thy glorious flight, 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day 1 ' 

*How good she must have been!' said 
Rhoda, when she had read the lines. * How 
good and happy ;' and then they slowly pro- 
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ceeded on their way, for the hearts of both 
were too full for comment on the lines. 

At the utmost limits of the pretty burial* 
place, and in a comer where rank grass 
grows up unheeded, and where weeds and net* 
ties flourish, seven graves are visible. There 
are no stones above them, and only the raised 
earth to show that the dead are sleeping 
there. Under those sods lie the remains of 
a mother and her six children, the mounds 
of the latter gradually decreasing in size, 
from that of the eldest-bom, to the grave 
of the little infant of days. Death came 
upon that family unawares, and the cmel 
blows were dealt them by the husband and 
the father. 

* And no record of their names, or when 
they died,' said Helen, turning to the old 
sexton, who (spade in hand) had followed 
them to tell his favourite tale. 

* Wull, there's be soom as say t'as as wull 
not. Better let it be forgot, that's what 
soom of the gentlefolks say.' 

c2 
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* But the unhappy man was insane, so that 
the deed was one for which he was not 
accountable. Those are not the graves of a 
murderer's children ; and they may have rela- 
tionSy too, who would like to think the place 
were cared for/ 

* WuU, there be soom gentlefolks as say as 
you do/ said the old man, resting on his 
spade, * I can't just say ; they might have had 
friends, surely.' 

*Did you know the poor man himself?' 

* Not to say to speak to. I've heard say 
he'd been many weeks bad in his head afore 
he took on to kill the poor things, and that 
'twas known 'twas so. I says what I hears, 
and now he's shut up they say during her 
Majesty's pleasure. That's what they tell* 
me/ 

^ And I too was mad ! ' said Rhode, ner- 
vously, as they turned away. 

, Yes, love, but that is past, and God has 
been very merciful, and when your senses 
wandered, you were, as ever, under His care.' 
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On the evening of the next day Rhoda 
spoke to Mrs, Vaughan, for the first time, of 
her father. 

* Would,' she said, * that I could hope that 
he had forgiven me.* 

* You can do more than hope, dear child ; 
you can send for him, and having confessed 
your sin, may hope to receive his pardon.' 

^ I cannot,' she said, in uncontrollable agita* 
tion. *How can I see him again, when I 
have disgraced him ? Dear Mrs. Vaughan, 
you do not know — ^you cannot tell what a 
home mine was; so happy were we all 
together, and so tenderly did my father love 
us.' 

*Then, dear Rhoda, what was your ex- 
cuse V asked Helen, * and why did you leave 
your father's house ? Why are you now an 
alien from his roof?* 

* Because I was foolish, vain, and wretched, 
and because I was tempted more than I 
could bear. My father was an old man — 
very old he had always seemed to me, for his 
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hair was snowy white, and his form was bent. 
It is three years since I saw him, and, per- 
haps, sorrow may have made him now seem 
older still. Perhaps, too — , but no, I will 
not think of that — I will not believe that I 
have killed my father !* 

* And your mother ? ' asked Helen, willing 
to change the topic to one less agitating. * Tell 
me of your mother.' 

* My mother was many years younger than 
my poor father, and always seemed to treat 
him with something of the affectionate de- 
ference of a daughter. We were a large 
family, and all the household cares devolved 
upon her; for my father (when not occu- 
pied in his parish) was always in his study 
reading and writing. He was very fond of 
and tender to his children, and there were 
seven of us to care for; but I do not re- 
member that he ever interfered with our 
education in any way, only he was parti- 
cular that we were all at prayers, and never 
stayed away from church ; my mother 
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spoiled us all ; I am sure she did ; now that 
I look back upon my childish days and can 
remember how she laboured for our plea- 
sures, depriving herself of many things that 
we might enjoy them, and even burthening 
her conscience with small falsehoods, told in 
love, that the faults of her children might be 
concealed from all eyes but hers. We were 
generally idle, and I do not remember that 
our mother ever obliged us to do anything 
we did not like to do/ 

She paused, and her auditor began to 
think it not so surprising that poor Bhoda 
had fallen away from the paths of virtue, for 
again there was evident the deplorable want 
of early habits of self-control, and above all 
of constant and mind-invigorating occupation. 

* And how long did this life continue V she 
asked. *How long did you remain idle? 
Surely in your father's parish you had some 
work to do, a Sunday-school to attend to, 
or the clothes of the poor little naked crea* 
tures to make for on their entrance into life. 
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Such things are done by all clergymen's 
daughters, — at least I have heard so.' 

'Not by us/ said Rhoda. *It was my 
mother who visited the schools, and did the 
needlework, for we disliked the task, and, as 
I said before, she let us do as we would. 
When I went to school, I was at first very 
unhappy, for I was obliged to learn, and to 
study hard at the various accomplishments 
which were to turn me into a governess. I 
believe I was not very clever, and I certainly 
hated books and employment of any kind, 
but I did love amusement, and enjoyed the 
fun of outwitting the teachers, and getting 
my own way. This was an amusement to 
me at first, but it soon ceased to be merely 
that, for in the school to which I had been 
sent, there were those who early taught me 
things, that made concealment and duplicity 
matters of necessity. I will not relate to 
you all I learnt and all I read in that place, 
and at the instigation of two elder girls, cor- 
rupt to the very heart, and ready for any 
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wickedness. I fear I was an apt pupil, 
for when, at the age of seventeen, I returned 
to my father's vicarage, I had at any rate 
ceased to be shocked at the changed heart 
that I brought with me. 

* After a while, the pure air of home, though 
it made me feel less wicked, seemed all in- 
sufficient for my moral sustenance. I pined 
for something, though I scarce know what, 
and that something was the excitement I 
had tasted of. At that period there was an 
occasional visitor at our house, who (as I can 
now understand) should never have been 
admitted among us. He was a good-looking 
and thoroughly profligate young man, heart- 
less, vain, and frivolous. My mother encou- 
raged his visits to please her children, and my 
father, I verily believe, hardly noticed either 
his comings or his goings. You will have 
guessed what followed, I am sure you have, 
for was I not prepared both by habits and 
education to fall into the first snare that was 
laid for me? 

c3 
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* I will pass over the details, and hasten to 
what followed after the departure of my 
lover from the neighbourhood. He left 
me — promising to marry me — professing 
ardent love, and conjuring me to meet him 
in London. His passion was, though I guessed 
it not, spent then, but I, still believing him, 
promised all he asked. Months after I 
wrote to him to say that I must join him, 
must throw myself on his protection or 
die. 

* In his reply, he promised to meet me at 
a certain station, half-way between my home 
and London. Hurriedly, and without a word 
of farewell to those I loved, I left my home, 
and never since have I heard from my family. 
The man who had worked my ruin was not 
at the place of meeting.. In agonized sus- 
pense I proceeded to London, and calling at 
what I knew was his London lodging, I 
heard that he was abroad. Then despair, 
and with it sudden illness seized me, and for 
a while all was blank. When I recovered, I 
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was the inmate of a Lying-in Hospital. My 
child had been bom prematurely, and was 
dead, so I had but myself to care for. 
They could not keep me at the Hospital to 
which I had been carried in my extremity, 
so one day I found myself out on the wide 
world, with no home but the one I would 
would have died rather than return to, and 
with barely more than sufficient money to 
procure me a lodging for the night. 

* Dear Mrs. Vaughan, I will not deceive 
you by false representations, or endeavour to 
describe myself as less sinful than I am. I 
can tell you of no hesitation, no remorse, nor 
thoughts of self-destruction to rid me of a 
life I should have loathed. At once I en- 
tered on my career of vice, and what that 
career has led me to, you (to whom I owe so 
deep a debt of gratitude) know foil well. 
Tell me, now you know the whole, whether 
there exists one so vile, so plunged in deep 
iniquity, and that without excuse, as I have 
been?' 
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* It is not for me to judge you, poor child,' 
said Mrs. Vaughan, who had been deeply 
touched by her story ; * God only knows the 
heart, and will (let us hope) make allowance 
for the weak creatures He has made, re- 
membering that they have been tempted. 
But, Rhoda, it is of your earthly father of 
whom I now must speak to you. The poor 
old man ! It may be that he is not in life to 
know his sorrow and your fault ; but if he 
be, oh ! Rhoda, do not delay an hour, but 
write at once, one line to ask him for his 
pardon.' 

^ I cannot ; he was a gentleman, and proud 
and stern when angered.' 

* A gentleman ! and proud ! dear Rhoda, 
alas ! what are we all in the sight of Him at 
whose tribunal we shall so shortly stand. 
Dear child, I have tried to trace your father, 
and more than once, when you were Ijning 
helpless and unconscious, I even put your 
name into the columns where so many sad 
prayers to absent relatives find a place ; but 
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the advertisement was not answered, so I 
could do no more.' 

Rhoda was now panting for breath. * My 
name ! ' she cried. * Oh ! Mrs. Vaughan, surely 
you could not — ' 

^Indeed I did. I hoped the name of 
Rhoda would meet the eye of some who had 
once loved you, and that they might see your 
poor changed face again, and pity you.* 

Rhoda's countenance brightened visibly, 
and with something approaching the arch 
smile of her thoughtless days, she said, ' They 
could hardly answer to Rhoda, for my name 
is Lucy.' 

She was (as she truly said) not a clever 
girl, but in her disposition there was much of 
the natural craftiness that is the armour of 
the weak, and her * gentle dullness being of 
the kind that ever loves a joke,' the old 
habit of finding entertainment in cunningly 
outvntting others, brought a smile to her lips 
as she thought how mightily Mrs. Vaughan 
had been mistaken. 
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The latter was disappointed. With the 
more constantly serious aims of a higher 
nature before her, she could hardly under- 
stand that a love for such frivolous amuse- 
ment could still cling to one, on whom 
death looked so closely. For a moment she 
allowed her vexation to appear. 

' Rhoda, ' she said, * can it be that you are 
rejoiced at a deception which may deprive 
you of a pardon from your father ? ' 

The girl sank into herself, abashed and 
frightened; utterly alone she felt at that 
dismal moment, when she feared she had 
alienated her last friend ; and then, almost 
for the first time (for Helen's constant care 
had guarded her from the sense of her deso- 
lation) she felt the full bitterness of the 
punishment she had called down upon her 
head. 

* God forgive me, ' she cried, with a voice 
of utter hopelessness, ' God forgive me, * for 
I have no other friend ! ' 

' You have one, Rhoda,' said Mrs. Vaug- 
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ban, * who will never desert you, but in return 
I make you one request ; promise me that, 
before it is too late, I may write to your 
home, and say that you are here. ' 

*I promise,' faltered Rhoda, *but you 
will do nothing without first telling me ; you 
will not bring them here unknown to me — I 
could not bear it. ' 

Helen turned from the feeble creature 
contemptuously, but in another moment 
blamed herself for the action. 

* Poor child,* she said, * you are nervous, 
and your feelings are overwrought. You 
shall rest now, and rest in perfect faith. 
What I do shall be done openly. By me you 
shall never be deceived ; ' and so comforted 
and supported, the tired invalid laid down 
under the shadow of that gentle presence, 
and slept long and calmly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Ce qui fait qa*on n'est pas content de sa condition, c'est 
I'id^e chim^rique qu'on se forme da bonheur d'autmi.' 

BOSSUET. 

We left Arthur Brandreth and his friend 
Paulett meditating a consultation on the 
morrow, with the learned and sagacious bar- 
rister, who was to bring both his professional 
knowledge and his worldly wisdom to bear 
upon the case submitted to him. 

Mr, Gatherock listened attentively to 
Brandreth's statement, looking over the 
documents and papers, and showing by not 
the slightest sign, either of look or tone, that 
he was impressed either favourably or other- 
wise with the merits of the case that had 
been confided to him. 

•And is this all? ' he asked, when Arthur, 
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whose budget was evidently empty, scanned 
his hard face in hopes of finding an opinion 
there. 

' Yes, but I think— ' 

* My dear sir,' interposed Gatherock, * hap- 
pily for yourself you are not a lawyer, or you 
would probably not have consulted me to- 
day. I have been less favoured by fortune, 
and am here to think for my clients. This is 
a curious case. I do not deny that it is a 
very curious case. Your object is to estab^ 
lish the fact that Lady Thomleigh was at one 
period of her life lawfully married to a gentle- 
man of the name of Considine. Is this the 
business as you wish me to understand it ? ' 

' It is, ' replied Brandreth, while Paulett, 
amused at the dry professional tone assumed 
by his usually facetious friend, endeavoured 
to look as solemn as the occasion seemed to 
demand. 

'Good — and it is also (as it appears) of 
importance to the interests of the lady in 
question that the circumstance of her bond 
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fide marriage with Mr, Considine should be 
made as public as possible. ' 

*As public as possible/ said Arthur, re- 
peating the words with marked emphasis. 

* Good again ; and you ask my opinion as 
to the best course to pursue, in order to 
arrive at the notoriety you desire. Now an 
action for defamation would probably be the 
best wav of — ' 

But here Brandreth interrupted him. 

* Impossible ! ' he said. * I am certain that 
neither Lady Thornleigh nor her sister would 
consent to having their names dragged before 
the public, and printed in the columns of a 
newspaper. ' 

Paulett could not restrain a laugh at this 
outbreak. * Why, it seems to be the very 
thing they want,' he said. ' * Who is to know 
(unless the newspapers tell them so) that 
Lady Thornleigh is a much-injured lady, who 
for years has been kept out of her proper 
place in society, and is ready to walk into it 
again, directly she is invited ? It strikes me 
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that Gratherock's idea is excellent — his 
pockets would be filled, and Lady Thorn- 
leigh's emptied, while we should all have the 
amusement of seeing and reading the details.' 
Arthur looked annoyed. 

* I wish/ he said, ^ that some other method 
could be devised ; but if that be impossible, 
we had better at once discuss the question of 
how the action is to be carried on/ 

* And against whom ? * said the lawyer, * for 
I hope you will allow that the part of de- 
fendant is not an unimportant one in an 
action at law.' 

Arthur looked puzzled. 

*Out with him, or her,' cried Johnnie, 
laughing provokingly. ' Don't make a secret of 
it, man — who's the " mysterious stranger ? " ' 

Brandreth was obliged to confess that 
there was no one except Wraxham whom he 
could charge with the guilt of slander. 

* And against him, as I toH you, you havn't 
the shadow of a case,' retorted Johnnie. 

^ The part of Hamlet left out ! ' said the 
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lawyer, throwing off his professional mask. 
* My dear Mr. Brandreth, I shall be delighted 
on some future day to conduct a case for you 
in any court, and to take your fees at any 
time ; but there must be something to go 
upon, and in a case where there is no accusa- 
tion, I can hardly see how there can be any 
defence.' 

After a little more conversation the friends 
left the barrister's chambers, and pursued 
their walk westward. 

* I told you it was useless, ' said Johnnie, a 
little triumphantly, *but take my advice 
again, and get Lady Thornleigh and Co. to 
London, for what can a woman expect who 
buries herself in Brittany ? Of course people 
say she daren't show her face anywhere else. 
It will be up-hill work for her certainly, in 
London, without a good house and a fat join- 
ture; but mind my words, that something 
will turn up. ' 

*I hope to Heaven it may,' said Arthur, 
despondingly. 
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*And I tell you another thing — have 
young Thomleigh up. Women get on much 
better if they've a man, be he ever so young, 
belonging to them. Bring the boy to London, 
and trust to Providence.' 

Arthur acted on Paulett's advice (advice 
which vtras warmly seconded by his own 
wishes), and wrote to urge the immediate re- 
moval of the family to London. At first, 
Gertrude was very unwilling to assent to the 
proposal, but as her sister's heart seemed set 
upon the change, she yielded, and in another 
fortnight the travellers arrived at the house 
in which Brandreth had engaged apartments 
for them. 

It was not in any of what are called the 
'good neighbourhoods,' that Arthur chose 
the abode where the lady of his affection was 
to reside. Beyond Oxford Street, and leaving 
the Edgware Road someway behind, you 
would come to the narrow street and most 
unpretending domicile of the returned exiles. 
To Alice, the consciousness that she was near 
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Arthur, . and the feeling that it was by his 
clear judgment they were acting, brought 
almost unmixed happiness and satisfaction; 
but to Gertrude, the knowledge that she was 
again in England — again within reach of 
calumnious tongues, brought only bitter- 
ness; and sitting down with her regrets, 
and her well-remembered mortifications, 
she almost refused to hope for a brighter 
future. 

Nearly three years had at that time 
elapsed since Lady Thomleigh had seen her 
son. He had previously to that time been in 
the habit of paying short yearly visits to 
Kelhouet, but as those visits had never ap- 
peared to give any especial pleasure either to 
the payer or to the recipient, they had been 
by tacit and mutual consent discontinued. 
The truth was that Edgar had been greatly 
prejudiced against his mother; and being 
prejudiced, his manner had always been want- 
ing in warmth and in a show of filial respect 
and affection. Lady Thomleigh was not 
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backward in perceiving that this was the 
case, and hence arose the mutual restraint 
that made their intercourse so rare and so 
little valued by both. 

Alice had hoped that Edgar would come at 
once to his mother when he heard that she 
was in England ; but in that hope she was 
disappointed, nor was she better pleased at 
the result of a few attempts (made by 
Arthur's advice) to remind some of their 
former friends of Lady Thomleigh's existence. 
Cards were left at her house, and a few 
thundering knocks dealt by giant footmen, 
proclaimed to the neighbours that * carriage 
company ' were among the acquaintances of 
those quiet women. But here the attentions 
of their former friends had ceased; there 
were no invitations, no expressed wish for 
meetings, and even the few rich relations, 
whose position and wealth might have aided 
them, kept carefully aloof. 

* Arthur,* said Alice one evening to her 
lover, ^ we must try and transplant Marie 
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into the country ; she is pining in this poi- 
sonous atmosphere/ 

* You discontented woman ! what has 
happened now?' 

* Every sort of affront and disappointment/ 

* Disappointment and aflfront ! And to 
that child ! ' 

* Yes ; she had golden dreams of the plea- 
sures of London, and had imbibed ideas of 
amusement and gay companionship — I know 
not how. The reality is a shock to her ; but 
what is more hurtful to her still, are the angry 
mortifications she endures at the slights we 
meet with/ 

' And what are those slights ? ' asked Bran- 
dreth, calmly, though the blood had mounted 
to his brow at the ideas which Alice's speech 
had suggested. 

' To you, or to any mariy they might seem 
as nothing,* replied Alice ; * and for myself I 
care not for them — but for a young heart, 
full of hope and enthusiasm, and for the sake 
of our darling Marie, who is so fresh and 
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new to the world's cruelties, I confess that 
my blood boils, and my soul rebels at the 
affronts that are heaped upon us.' 

* My dear Alice/ said Arthur, almost 
alarmed at her impetuosity, * this will never 
do. Let me know what has called forth all 
this sudden anger, and allow me to decide 
whether you are calling things by their right 
names.' 

* Well then, there is not one of those " fine 
ladies," who, in the days of our prosperity, 
used to flatter and fawn upon us, that has 
done more in the way of civility, than send 
their cards by the footmen who leave them 
at our door. Only to-day Gertrude and I 
were taking our morning walk in the Park 
with Marie ; and, as we were returning, we 
met Lady Doncaster (Flo. Mackenzie, you 
know). She could not help stopping to speak 
to us, for it is not so very long ago that she 
was one of us, spending weeks at our house, 
and being intimate as a sister. But oh, 
Arthur ! you do not know how odious her 

VOL. III. D 
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manner was; repelling, patronising, con- 
descending, everything that was most hard to 
bear. I saw Gertrude's pale face grow paler 
still, and Marie's cheeks were crimson ; but 
we could only bear it— ^only hope never to 
see that insolent creature again, and wish 
with all our hearts that we were once more 
in our quiet country-house in Brittany.' 

* Alice, forgive me,' said Arthur. ' It is 
my fault for urging your return — I had not 
reckoned enough on the cruel heartlessness 
of the great London world. It is the old 
story — the strong tyrannizing over the weak, 
and the weak showing that the strong have 
power to pain.' 

' Nay, Arthur; angry as I was, I did not 
attribute our former friend's conduct to causes 
so serious. I felt she was impertinent, but 
believed her rudeness to be the result of 
" fine ladyism " — what you call flunkyism, 
in short.' 

* I am wrong perhaps in differing from 
you,' said Brandreth; *but I must adhere 
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to my Opinion that there is positive love of 
giving pain in the conduct of some women to 
others of their own sex. It is very pleasant 
to rule, and there is scarcely one among you 
who would not *' Queen " it, if she could. 
But whose is the fault, if this love of power 
be fostered and increased ? Whose fault is it 
but theirs, whose envy of the superior advan- 
tages of others, gives those who are (or those 
who seem) above them, the power to wound? 
* When we consider, too, that by the laws 
of God and of Society, every one must be 
placed both a little above and a little below 
some one else, we may easily understand how 
wide a field is opened for the indulgence of 
some of the worst feelings of our nature. 
There must be discontent where there is con- 
stant and invidious comparison, and where a 
restless desire to rival, hinders the enjoyment 
of our own actual possessions. Believe me 
(but do not think, dear Alice, that my remark 
applies to you), believe me that, till women 
can learn not to envy, they will always suffer 
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from the insolence of their superiors in rank 
and fortune.' 

• I am glad to be told,' said Alice, smiling, 
* that you were not talking at me. I do not 
think I feel envious in the way you speak of 
— I only — ' 

* Yes,' interrupted Arthur ; * you only feel 
the mortification for yourself and those you 
love, which any sensitive woman would endure 
under the circumstances you tell me of But 
think you, dearest, that if women did not feel, 
such mortifications would be inflicted on them? 
Tell me if you believe that any one continues 
his endeavours to wound those that are proved 
invulnerable? Is the school-boy tormented 
when he does not mind being laughed at ? 
And would there be pleasure in criticizing 
one whose vanity and pride were thick-skinned 
as the hide of a rhinoceros? You mav 
laugh, but I shall convince you in time that 
it is the want of brave independent feeling in 
Englishwomen that is one great cause of their 
many discontents. If each one would look 
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more closely to the performance of her own 
duties, and to the enjoyment of her own plea- 
sures, and dwell less on the pursuits and 
amusements that are beyond her reach, her 
life would be a happier one, and the insolence 
of those you call " fine ladies " would have 
less field for its exercise/ 

* Le mieux est Vennemi du bieuy said Alice, 
^ in these cases as in so many others, and of 
that you certainly would have convinced me, 
had I doubted of the fact before. But you 
have not told me, dear Arthur, what is to be 
done for Marie ; it is not good for her to be a 
constant witness of her mother's wearying 
anxiety, and besides, her health is suffering — 
she requires quiet and country air.' 

*And you, like a devoted little Ruth as 
you are, would sacrifice yourself to the plea- 
sures of others ? I see it all, but I can think 
of only one way of assisting you in the 
oblation.' 

* And what is that ? ' asked Alice, eagerly. 
^ That Marie should be asked to spend ^ 
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few weeks with our old friend, Mrs. Duncan. 
She would be near her brother, and it is 
right that they should now see more of each 
other than they have hitherto done. I will 
arrange it with Mrs. Duncan ; and you have 
t)nly to obtain Lady Thornleigh's consent, 
which I have little doubt will be readily 
granted.* 

Alice was delighted to find so pleasant a 
remedy for the evil she had deplored, and 
Marie, charmed with the thought of change, 
and overjoyed at the prospect of seeing her 
brother, departed from London with a light 
heart. 

A few days after she had left them, ah 
event occurred, startling and distressing in 
the extreme to those long-tried women. The 
sisters were in their morning-room after 
breakfast, the one occupied in reading, and 
the other in writing letters, when they heard 
a ring, followed by a shufSing in the passage, 
which denoted that something unusual had 
occurred. A minute elapsed, and then the 
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serving-maid, entering in much haste and 
agitation, announced that ^ a person ' was 
below, who insisted on speaking to Lady 
Thornleigh, and would take no denial. 

• I told him that her Ladyship was particu- 
larly engaged, but he would not believe me. 
I don't know what he is, and he wouldn't 
give a name, nor a message.' 

Gertrude and her sister looked at one 

another hesitatingly ; and while they did so, 
the door opened (not noisily, or as if pushed 

by an uncivil hand), and a man, respectably 

dressed, and having the appearance of a 

tradesman, entered. 

*Have the kindness,' he said, addressing 
no one in particular, and looking purposeless 
enough. * -4ve the kindness to Ainform me 
which of these ladies Ais Lady Thornleigh ? ' 

•I am Lady Thornleigh,' said Gertrude, 
quietly. * Have you any business with me, 
or would you be good enough to call again 
when our time may not be occupied, for we 
are engaged now ? ' 
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She showed by her manner that she wished 
to be relieved of the intruder's presence, and 
so in truth she did (not from any fear of his 
especial business, at which she had not at- 
tempted to guess), but from an * unprotected 
female's ' natural dread of the male sex, 
when that sex is coarsely dressed, and takes 
liberties with its h's. 

• Very sorry, maam,' said the man, ' but 
business Ais business, and I must do mine. 
I ave a paper ere' (and he drew forth one 
that had hitherto been concealed); 'it con- 
cerns you, ma'am, as you'll see :' whereupon 
he wiped his forehead with a red handker- 
chief, which was afterwards safely deposited 
in his hat. 

Lady Thornleigh mechanically put out her 
hand to take the paper, but the man held it 
fast. 

' It's a warrant, you see, ma'am- a warrant 
to arrest for bigamy, Aand you're my prisoner.' 

Lady Thornleigh neither shrieked nor 
ainted. Her life, from her early girlhood, 
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had been so much one of sensation and nerve- 
racking excitement, that it seemed scarcely 
an effort for her to sit quite still, waiting for 
the worst. 

Alice looked at her with surprise and con- 
sternation. 

* Can she have been expecting this ? ' was 
her inward question ; but one more glance at 
that haggard, anxi6us countenance, showed 
her that the surprise was as overwhelming to 
her sister as to herself. 

The * Detective' stood before them in 
silence ; his manner was not disrespectful, 
but it was decided, and he had evidently 
made up his mind to be a fixture in their 
apartment for the present. 

* Gertrude,' said Alice, in a whisper, * what 
does the man mean ? What can he want ? 
Surely he does not intend — ^ 

Lady Thomleigh put her sister gently from 
her, and with a dignity that the latter had 
never before seen her assume, she addressed 
their unwelcome visitor. 

d3 
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'I am totally at a loss,' she said, 'to 
imagine what has given rise to this mistake, 
for mistake it surely is. If you will allow 
me, I will write to a friend for advice and 
assistance, and in the meantime, you will 
perhaps wait below/ 

' Beg pardon, ma'am, but it's against rtdes 
to lose sight of a prisoner.' 

•Pray sit down then,' said Gertrude, *! 
am not very well — ^my head — Alice — ^help 
me/ and with a shivering sigh, Ltdy Thorn- 
Idgh fainted away. • 

Hie officer looked sorrv and concerned, 
bnt he did not o^r to leave the room, and 
stood twirling his hat between his kands^ and 
staring at Alice, who* after laying her swtMm- 
ii^^ i»§ter on the sofa, endeavonrv^ to iwlore 
k« K> cw;$ciottsiiess«^ Wliile busied on this 
wvci. 1^5* maii^s pt^s^tic^ was tMnptMen ; bat 
at^ a &iM liu^ <if <\>loar i^natwd » Ger- 
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* Sir/ she said, * for the love of heaven, do 
not remain vrithin my sister's sight. She is 
so ill and weak that, as you see, she cannot 
leave the room. Pray then give us time, 
and allow her a chance of recovery.* 

The man scratched the back of his head 
irresolutely. 

* Is there never a door but this ere one ? ' 
he asked. 

* None. Convince yourself. I only vrish 
you to wait outside, and allow me to write a 
letter to a fiiend.' 

* You can writiB,* said the man, who was 
evidently touched by her distress, * but you 
musn't lose no time ; and if you'll give me a 
cheer^ I'll stay outside.' 

It was a relief to feel that she was alone 
with her sister ; and even Gertrude, as she 
slowly came to herself, seemed to feel that 
their situation, distressing as it still was, had 
admitted of palliation. 

* To whom shall I send ? ' asked Alice, as 
she approached the writing-table. * Arthur 
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is not in London, nor do I know where he is. 
He should not have left us You were safer 
at Kelhouet, and would to Heaven we had 
never left it/ 

Lady Thomleigh could suggest nothing. 
She had no friends, she said, and had better 
submit to her fate. The momentary energy 
had passed away; and Alice saw with deep 
regret that her sister was sinking again into 
her normal state of hopeless depression. 

* I must act for her,' was her thought, and 
drawing some paper towards her, she in- 
scribed a few lines, containing an earnest 
appeal to one who, though unknown, she felt 
certain would exert himself in their defence. 
The note was addressed to * J. Paulett, Esq.,' 
and was directed to his Club. In a few mo- 
ments it was despatched by a sure messenger ; 
and then the writer sat down to think over 
what she had done. 

In the absence of him who seemed now 
their natural protector, she could think of no 
one as his substitute but the genial friend 
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and valued adviser of her own Arthur. 
Often had the latter spoken to her of 
Johnnie's merits, of his warm-heartedness, 
his wit, and his worldly wisdom ; and Alice, 
in her great embarrassment, could think of no 
better plan than to write and claim the ser- 
vices of Arthur's friend. 

It was three o'clock when her missive was 
sent. She felt it would be wise to speak on 
that matter unreservedly to their gaoler; 
and therefore she allowed him to calculate 
with her at what hour the messenger would 
return with an answer from Mr. Paulett. 

* I'll wait till then,' said the man. ' You 
see, miss, I can't bide 'ere hall night. I'm 
hoverstepping my duty as it Ais.' 

* Will you have some dinner? ' asked Alice. 
The idea was among the most sensible she 
had had that day, and so her visitor seemed 
to think, as he obligingly accepted the 
offer. 

The meal occupied some time in its pre- 
parations, and then it had to be eaten, and 
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the beer sent for and indulged in ; but when 
those pleasant occupations were over, the 
minion of the law began to show signs of 
impatience. 

* This ere genTman's a long time a coming/ 
he remarked (as Alice for the twentieth time 
looked out from the door of the drawing- 
room to ascertain whether his patience were 
becoming exhausted). * -Hit's four o'clock 
now/ he added, looking at a silver watch of 
marvellous dimensions, * and my man '11 be 
tired a waiting outside. Could I speak a 
word to him, miss ? ' 

At that moment the welcome sound of the 
door-bell was heard, and Alice, leaning over 
the banisters, saw with joy that a gentleman 
had been admitted into the passage. For a 
moment, and for the first time since she had 
sent her appeal to Paulett, she felt a sensa- 
tion of shyness at the boldness of the deed ; 
but this transitory discomfort was at once 
dispelled when Johnnie, after hastily mount- 
ing the narrow stairs, greeted her with the 
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warmth and gentlemanly familiarity of an 
old acquainta^nce. 

* I have taken a great liberty, I fear,' began 
Alice, as she led her visitor into the drawing- 
room. 

* I am very glad you did,' said Paulett, 
when, after shaking hands with Lady Thom- 
leigh, he had made himself thoroughly at 
home in an armchair. < I came as soon as I 
could, but I never got your note till ten 
minutes ago; and I had the slowest horse! 
But now tell me what all this is about. I 
have telegraphed for Arthur ; I did so as I 
came along/ 

* I do not know where Mr. Brandreth is, 
or I would have saved you the trouble,' said 
Alice, timidly. The fact was, she felt rather 
curious on the subject of Arthur's absence, 
and Johnnie, seeing this, was route as a fish 
so far as that topic was concerned. 

* Till he arrives,' continued the wjde-awake 
visitor, *you must employ me, and allow m^ 
to put myself (as far as a poor man can 
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worthily occupy a rich man's shoes) in my 
friend Brandreth's place. And now to busi- 
ness, for I suspect the gentleman outside 
understands that better than he does either 
pleasure or compliments.' 

Lady Thornleigh took little part in the 
short conversation which ensued between her 
sister and her new acquaintance; and the 
latter, from the few remarks that did escape 
her, saw no great reason to change the 
opinion he had formed of that rggrieved 
lady's merits. Of Alice, on the contrary, he 
would have said (and he did say afterwards to 
her betrothed) that 'she was a dear little 
thing,' plucky, sensible, and straightforward, 
with quite beauty enough to make a man 
spoony, and with enough, and not too much, 
to say for herself. 

It did not take many minutes to put 
Johnnie au fait of what had occurred, and 
fewer still to show him what were the best 
measures to take under the present trying 
circumstances. Beckoning the officer into 
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another room, he was soon convinced by that 
functionary that they had no alternative but 
to allow the law to take its course. This 
being the case, it became necessary to rouse 
Lady Thomleigh's sinking courage, and to 
prepare her to encounter the painful ordeal of 
a Police Court examination. 

* It will not be as bad as you expect,' said 
Paulett, encouraging the trembling woman, 
before whose excited imagination there passed 
visions of a prison, of turnkeys, and ma- 
nacles, and God knows of what horrors 
besides. 

' We will take Gatherock with us, and it 
will be a case of bail, of course. The magis- 
trate will consent to a private investiga- 
tion ; of that I have not the slightest doubt, 
and you will come home to dinner all 
right.* 

Alice tied on her sister's bonnet, and 
wrapped the shawl around her, for Gertrude 
could do nothing for herself ; and then they 
almost carried her to the hired vehicle that 
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was in waiting for them. The officer took 
his station on the box, and they were driven 
away. 

All happened very much as Johnnie had 
foretold. Substantial bail was, through his 
assistance, procured and accepted for Lady 
Thornleigh^s re-appearance ; and when Brand- 
reth returned to London, which (not having 
received the message) he did not do till at a 
late hour on the following evening, he had 
only to listen with sorrow and astonishment 
to the recital of what had occurred during his 
absence. His first thought was for Edgar — 
of the possible blighting of all his young 
hopes, and of the terrible influence which 
such a bitter trial would probably have upon 
his character ; for Brandreth had lately made 
acquaintance with the son of his old friend, 
and had sounded the depths of his nature 
tvell. Arthur had 'never spoken to Lady 
Thornleigh of her son; but now that the 
interests of that son were so deeply in- 
volved, he felt it his duty to break through 
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the silence which both had maintained con- 
cerning him. 

* I saw your boy a week ago, Lady Thom- 
leigh/ said he, with a gentleness that an ha- 
bitual consideration for woman's weaknesses 
lends to a man's manner. *He has grown a 
fine young man, intelligent, and gentleman- 
like.' 

* He was always that,' said his mother, in a 
low voice. 

*Yes, but he is more than intelligent ; for 
he is, for his age, far-seeing and deep- 
thinking ; and there is much to approve of, 
both in his sentiments and opinions. It is a 
satisfaction to feel this, for whatever may be 
the result of this attack upon his birthright, 
it is certain that there are rough waves for 
him and all of us to pass over before we 
can glide into quiet waters. Lady Thornleigh, 
you must immediately send for your son, for 
lie ought not to be kept an hour in ignorance 
of all that yon may have to impart to him.' 

* It would be dreadful to see him now. I 
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should be almost afraid, for he is strongly 
prejudiced, and it would be so hard to tell 
him of this last and greatest misfortune.' 

* Which, in all probability, he knows 
already, for the rumour of evil flies fast. But 
you are mistaken in your belief that Edgar 
is prejudiced against his mother. I know but 
of one person against whom he appears to 
entertain a bitter and angry feeling, and that 
one, I regret to say, is Mrs. Vaughan — he 
will hardly bear to hear her name mentioned, 
and is indignant that she should be in any 
way mixed up with his family affairs. Of 
course, a great deal of this rancour is to be 
attributed to a natural jealousy of her posi- 
tion as owner of the wealth that should, by 
right (at least, so Edgar thinks) have been, 
his. It is a very complicated state of mind 
— much pride, much wounded affection 
for — ' and he checked himself suddenly. 

* For the memory of his father, you would 
say; for, alas! he has too little cause to love the 
mother who has worked him so much evil.' 
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Brandreth was too truthful to contradict 
her, and continued his remarks without 
heeding the interruption. 

* I think if you were to see your son, and 
consult with him as friend with friend, many 
of 'our diflSculties might be smoothed. If I 
mistake not, there is a spring of feeling yet 
unopened in the boy's heart, which only 
requires a touch of yours to set it running.' 

* My mother would not allow of our 
meeting; my mother has always prejudiced 
him against me.' 

*But Edgar's first duty is to you, dear 
Gertrude,' said Alice, *and were I in your 
place, I would claim that duty, and leave the 
rest to the workings of his own loving feel- 
ings towards you.' 

* And so run the risk of losing for my poor 
impoverished son the favour and protection of 
the one relation whose wealth may benefit 
him ? ' said Gertrude, almost reproachfully. 

*My dear Lady Thomleigh,' broke in 
Arthur, impatiently, 'pray understand that 
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Edgar has arrived at an age and is of a dis- 
position to judge for himself. He is not a 
mere thoughtless boy, but one who, I am con- 
vinced, has already made up his mind how to 
act in the various chances that may befall him. 
In the meantime let Alice write to him, and 
do you (while bearing in mind the misfor- 
tunes which threaten him) excuse, if you 
can, the faults that are a portion of his 
inheritance.' 

The last few words were addressed to Alice, 
for Lady Thornleigh had (as was her frequent 
custom) left the room in tears. 

* If we could but give her courage,' said the 
patient sister ; ' if only she would appreciate 
some of the compensations that have been 
made to- her, she would be better able to bear 
suspense, and to endure great afflictions when 
they come.' 

* We will see what Edgar's presence will do 
for her,' said Brandreth, cheerfully ; * the 
sight of his almost forgotten sister has been 
of infinite service to young Thornleigh, and I 
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suspect that he has begun to feel himself mis- 
placed in the midst of Plenty and Parade, 
while those who should be near as well as 
dear to him, are in a position so different. It 
is an incongruous sight that long banqueting 
room at the Hall, with the large lady covered 
with lace and gauds at one end of the table, 
and that fair, slight boy opposite to her. She 
likes the young baronet well, but I almost 
doubt her valuing him so much, when she 
hears that his legitimacy is to become the 
question for a public trial. In the meanwhile, 
dearest, do you write to the poor boy, and 
tell him that warm hearts at home are waiting 
for, and expecting him. Write with all your 
eloquence, and I am convinced that we shall 
soon have him among us.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'Ere the Sun throngh Heaven once more has rolled, 

The rats in her heart 

Will have made their nest, 

And the worms be alive in her golden hair. 
* * * * « « « 

« « « 41 « « » 

She shall sleep ! 

Shelley. 

It is some time since the course of our narra- 
tive has led us to where Helen (in the belief 
that she is doing her woman's mission) is 
supporting the tottering steps of a weak and 
&iliDg sister, as she approaches the dark 
valley where death's shadow rests. 

Bhoda's condition has altered but little 
since we took our temporary leave of her a 
month ago, but a pleasant ray of sunshine is 
gilding her kind friend's path, and in that 
ray the now patient girl can also sun lierself. 

One day a foreign letter was given to Mrs. 
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Vaughan ; it had followed her from Londou, 
and was dated Suez. This letter imparted a 
piece of intelligence to the receiver, which, 
though far from giving her unmixed satisfac- 
tion, had the effect of bringing a brighter 
look upon her usually serious face. 

* What news have you received, dear Mrs. 
Vaughan?' asked Bhoda. * Something happy, 
I am sure.* 

* Very happy,' answered Helen ; * a dear 
friend and cousin I have not seen for years is 
coming home from India. He writes to say 
that in a week I may expect him. Nay, dear 
child, do not look anxious and alarmed ; I 
shall not leave you ; there will be no change.' 

* No change but death,' said the girl, in a 
low tone ; but at that moment the invalid 
looked so brightly beautiftil, that Helen could 
scarcely believe how soon that change must 
come. 

When the day approached for the arrival 
of the * heavy portion ' of the Indian mails, 
Mrs. Vaughan (leaving Bhoda in the charge 
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of an attentive nurse) betook herself to South- 
ampton. She had not long to wait ; for the 
voyage had been so prosperous, that not many 
hours after her arrival, the great Oriental 
steamer slowly neared the port. 

Helen scanned the passengers as they 
landed and hurried on to the hotels or to the 
bousea of their friends. There were sickly 
faces and worn bodies among that rather 
ghastly crew, but none whom Helen thought 
could by any possibility be identified with her 
long absent relative. At last, disappointed 
and tired, she returned to her hotel in the 
High Street, declaring to herself that she had 
been a fool to come, a ibol to expect that 
any dear relation would ever take her by the 
hand again, and determining that by the first 
steamer in the morning she would return to 
her friend and to her duties. 

As she was retiring for the night, and 
while traversing a long passage that led to 
her bed-room, the name on a trunk by a 
closed door arrested her attention, and she 
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stopped for a moment looking at it. While 
thus engaged, the door opened, and a tall^ 
middle-aged man passing out, Helen, though 
wonderingly, recognized in him her cousin. 

It is hardly possible for even a few years 
to elapse between the meetings of dear 
friends, and some pang not be felt in the 
change we note in them; but when Helen 
Langton saw again the companion of her 
childhood, no less than five -and -twenty 
winters had been added to their sum of life. 
No wonder, therefore, that, looking at him, 
she could scarcely believe him to be the same. 

' That is the trunk- take it to No. 45,' 
he said. 

' Nurnber forty-five ! ' his age ; and the coin- 
cidence, childish as it may seem, struck 
Helen as curious. He walked on, and not 
seeing her, she followed him along the pas- 
sage. His head was somewhat bald, and his 
hair thickly sprinkled with grey ; his figure 
was spare as ever, and his shoulders slightly 
rounded — altogether he looked older than 
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his age, and had the bearing of one whose 
life had not been exempt either from ill- 
health or anxiety, 

The man who bore the trunk (and it was a 
large one), set it down inside the door of num- 
ber forty-five, and walked away with a sigh 
of relief; then the owner of that trunk would 
doubtless have shut himself in to enjoy his 
first sleep in England, had not his purpose 
been arrested by one who stood, with a face 
half smiles and half tears, between him and 
the door. 

She had followed him, in the hope that the 
almost dreaded first meeting would pass off, 
better so, than in the greater formality of a 
mere conventional mode of proceeding ; but 
the result hardly justified her expectations. 

* Edward,' she cried, * I see you do not 

know me — I am your Cousin Helen. Speak 
to me, won't you, after all these years ? * 

The grave-looking man gazed at her in 
surprise ; and then, deliberately setting down 
his candle, took both her hands in his. 
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* Helen Langton ! ' he exclaimed ; * and 
you ask me if I will speak to you ? Why, 
you are almost all I have come home for ; 
my only relation, my sister, my dear, dear 
friend ! ' and, drawing her arm through his, 
he led her back to the sitting-room she had 
left. 

On Helen and her cousin the effect of time 
had told with amazing difference. The 
former, at forty-two, seemed in the meridian 
of her beauty ; there was not a line of silver 
in her shining hair, nor a wrinkle on her 
smooth cheek ; while Edward looked already 
almost old, and his manner added to the 
impression his appearance made. They did 
not remain long together, long enough, how- 
ever, to make each feel that they had met 
again with a long-lost friend ; and then, with- 
out a syllable from Burrowes that showed 
the past had been remembered, and without 
the utterrance of a word bordering on • senti- 
ment,* they said * Good night.' 

Helen was rather disappointed, and yet 
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she could hardly tell why; perhaps it was 
because the Edward Burrowes of her youth, 
the chivalrous, half-sentimental, reverencing 
boy, was as extinct in the middle-aged 
Doctor, as if he had never existed ! Or was 
it, that in looking at his face, on which the 
years of nearly half-a-century had set their 
sealj she had become disagreeably aware, that 
a similar change might be visible in herself? 
That night, as Helen lay in her bed, she 
took herself seriously to task. * My youth 
has passed away,' she said to herself; * and 
the remains of the beauty, of which I know 
I have been vain, must soon be among the 
things that were. Shall I be content to 
grow old, without a pang of regret for the 
admiration I have prized ? And shall I ever 
be able to give myself up, heart and soul as 
well as body, to the work I have to do ? I 
mistrust my motives, I see vanity and self- 
love in all my deeds, and bitterly feel how 
soon our lessons in the knowledge of ourselves 
are forgotten.' 
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' Thus Helen Larigton mused^ as she lay 
restless on her bed. The sight of her cousin 
(of that worn and altered man) had taught 
her one lesson more in the often dearly- 
bought wisdom that should come with years. 
'There is a time for all things,' she mur- 
mured to herself, * a time for youth — a time 
for — ' but here she closed her eyes, and slept. 
In her dreams she was a girl again, and 
Edward Burrowes (he was young, too, and 
fresh of heart) was sitting by her side under 

« 

the walnut-tree, and the day was hot, and 
her cousin fanned her with peacock's feathers 
as she looked and smiled at him. 

It had been arranged between the cousins 
when they met (and be it remembered that 
of old times little had been said by either), 
that in the course of a week, Dr. Burrowes 
should follow Helen to Brading, and there 
remain with her on a visit. There was much 
satisfaction to Mrs. Vaughan in the thought 
that she would not be alone with her dying 
charge; but would, on the contrary, have 
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one to assist her whose medical knowledge 
and experience of almost every phase of 
suffering, would be constantly available in 
time of need. 

Bhoda was decidedly and evidently weaker, 
when Mrs. Vaughan, after an absence of a 
night and a day, returned to Brading. The 
medical man enjoined perfect quiet, insisting 
especially on the patient not being permitted 
to talk ; therefore, it was not from the suf- 
ferer s lips, but from those of her faithful 
attendant, that Helen learnt the immediate 
cause of poor Bhoda's increased illness. 

' 'Twas the sight of two gentlemen, ma'am, 
1 can't think it was anything else, that made 
Miss Mason take on so. We were walking, 
as it might be if you'd been here yourself, 
ma'am, when they came by. One was an 
oldish gentleman, and the other young and 
stylish looking. I felt Miss Mason's arm 
shake, but we couldn't avoid meeting them ; 
so we went slowly on. They stared at her 
quite rudely, ma'am, and I felt as angry as 
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could be. But that wasn't all, for they 
turned round and followed us, as if to find out 
where we lived, and Miss Mason, she hurried 
on, and her poor breath came short, and when 
we got to the house, her handkerchief was in 
a gore of blood.' 

* Did you ask who the gentlemen were ? ' 
said Helen. 

* I did not, ma'am, but I heard Robert say . 
the yacht they belong to was the " Curlew,*' 
and I saw the name on the men's hats my- 
self.' 

Helen understood what had happened 
now; for the "Curlew" was the beautiful 
cutter belonging to Sir Hugh Lorton, and 
on board of her, poor Bhoda, in her palmy 
days, had taken many a short but joyous 
cruize. 

It was no marvel that the sick girl, stung 
to the quick at the sight of her former lover's 
coldness, should in her weakened state have 
suffered so severely. Helen was very indig- 
nant with the heartless men who had thus 
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distressed her dying charge, but she was still 
more angry with herself for having left her 
post; and so, after writing at once to her 
cousin, begging him to hasten his coming, 
she took her place at the sick girl's pillow, 
resolving no more to quit it, till Death should 
have claimed his prey. 

It had been a perfectly breezeless day — 
the sea was like a mirror, and not a sail could 
move along the water. Oppressed by the 
heat within doors, Helen, as it grew dark, 
took a few turns in the small garden, which 
was only separated by a hedge of sweet-briar 

• 

from the road, and to her surprise, she per- 
ceived standing near two gentlemen who 
were engaged in rather eager conversation. 

* I am sure this was the house,' said one, 
' but I must find out, as Katie will be furious 
if I have nothing to tell her.' 

^ Leave it to me,' said the other man, ^ and 
now, all things considered, I think that you 
had better make youfself scarce, for I know 
Mrs. Vaughan, and she wouldn't like her 
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house to be besieged in this way. Send 
back the boat for me, I'll come on board 
later.' 

* Mr. Paulett ! ' exclaimed Helen, the mo- 
ment the last speaker was alone, * Mr. 
Paulett, I am surprised to see you here. 
Surely you cannot know that Rhoda Mason 
lies dying in this house V 

* I am sorry you think me so completely 
out of place in such a scene ? ' said Paulett,^' 
' but I dare say I deserve it, for we are all 
heartless brutes, and think little enough of 
others' sufferings. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I am sent by a woman ; Katie Reilly's 
here, in Pershore's yacht.' 

* Lord Pershore ! that coarse, drunken, 
odious man ? ' 

* The very same. The best plums are not 
for everybody, so Katie has pulled out this 
one — good girl as she is — / can't help it, 
Mrs. Vaughan, don't look angry with me^ 

' No, you can't help it, perhi^s, but I wish 
you wouldn't turn everything into a joke.' 
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' Le coeur se hrise ou se bronze. I will tell 
you my interesting little story some day, and 
you will see that I too had a heart of flesh 
in my youth. But tell me, is this poor girl 
so very ill ? ' 

* As ill as possible. Her life may be pro- 
longed for a few days, but that is as much as 
we can either hope or expect.' 

* I hardly thought her case so hopeless ; 
nor did Katie, who has set her heart upon 
seeing her. What am 1 to say to that de- 
termined young woman ? Very likely she 
won't believe me, but will come and recon- 
noitre for herself.' 

' You must tell Mrs. Reilly that she lost 
her opportunity, and that now it is too 
late.' 

* But if Rhoda should rally — if she should 
express a wish to see her old friend ? ' 

. * Give me Katie's address, and in that case 
I will send to her.' 

* She is at Gowes. Pershore has a cottage 
there.' 
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' ] s Sir Hugh Lorton always with them ? ' 

* Not always ; he takes a cruise sometimes, 
and you know that Katie — ' 

* Don't tell me anything about them« 
There is something inexpressibly shocking in 
hearing of such things, when the girl they 
have killed is struggling for breath in that 
room upstairs. Come and see her, Johnnie,' 
added Helen, moved by a sudden impulse. 
* There is nothing shocking in the sight, but 
it is one to make the most world-hardened 
pause and ponder.' 

But Paulett could not be induced to 
distress himself by the unnecessary sight of a 
depressing spectacle. 

' If I could do her any good,' he said ; 
^but as I cannot, I shall say, good-night. 
God bless you, I am very sorry for all this.' 
And he hurried away. 

The next day Dr. Burrowes arrived at 
Brading. His opinion agreed with that of 
the regular medical attendant, and he more- 
over added, that if the patient vnshed any of 
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her friends to be written to, her desire should 
be complied with without delay. 

* You will let me write to your father, dear 
Bhoda?' said Helen. 'Say Yes, and tell me 
hii9 address.' 

Bhoda complied at once (for death was 
too near to be trifled with now), and a tele- 
graphic message was at once sent off to the 

Rev. David Falconer, vicar of . Twelve 

hours elapsed, and then a carriage, with an 
elderly gentleman inside, stopped at the 
little cottage. Helen went to the gate to 
meet him. 

* She is alive and conscious !' she said. 

* Thank God ! then I have not come too 
late. Can I see her ? ' 

Helen preceded him up stairs. ' This way,' 
she whispered ; * there is an old friend with 
her, but she is going immediately.' 

At that moment the door of the sick-room 
opened, and a young woman, with a handker- 
chief at her eyes, came out. The clergyman 
took her place, and the door closed upon him. 
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*Good-by, dear Mrs. Vaughan,' sobbed 
Katie, ' I am glad I have seen her ; she is 
happier than any of us.' 

* And where are you going now, my poor 
girl?' 

* Home.' 

* Home ! Surely not to the one — ' 

' May I stay with you to-night ? ' broke in 
Katie, abruptly. 

' May you ? Yes, this will be your home 
for life, if you wish it. You have but to say 
the word.' 

* How good you are,' said the girl, as she 
sat down, and cried bitterly, while Mrs. 
Vaughan, hoping they were healing drops, let 
her weep on unheeded. 

We will draw a veil over the last scene of 
deepest interest, when the daughter wept 
tears of repentance on her father's breast, and 
he, forgiving her, mingled his tears with hers. 
After the interview Rhoda became slightly 
delirious, but there was peace even in her 
wanderings, and when towards evening the 
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cloud that obscured her reason passed away, 
she once more asked for Katie. 

The weeping girl bent over her, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

* Katie/ murmured Rhoda, * this is VioiyouT 
bright face ? We shall meet again, shall we 
not, dear? I can hardly see you — ^kiss me 
again, and try to be good. Say a prayer, 
Katie— say " Our Father—" * 

The voice had grown gradually weaker, 
then ceased altogether; there were a few 
struggling sighs, and Rhoda had ceased to 
breathe. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Conscia mens recti, famse meudacia ridet.' — Ovid. 
* Chi vuol vada, chi non vuol mandi/ — Ital. Pbov. 

The news of the impending trial was, as may 
be imagined, a fearful blow to Edgar Thom- 
leigh. He at once hastened to London, and 
having arrived there, the first person he 
sought was Arthur Brandreth. That friend 
was, as usual, clear-sighted and judicious; 
and so tenderly did he deal with the 
young spirit struggling against the blast 
of adversity, that after a few hours' con- 
ference concerning the painful particulars, 
and business details of the question at issue, 
the young man's countenance cleared. Brand- 
reth marked the change, but could scarcely 
understand why the clouds had so suddenly 
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roUed from that young brow, leaving it bright 
as a summer sky. The mystery was, how- 
ever, explained, when an hour after they sat 
in consultation in Gatherock's chambers. 

That shrewd lawyer had carefully examined 
every document, and looked over every paper 
that had been submitted to him, and was 
obliged again to pronounce that the case was 
an unpromising one. 

Edgar listened in silence. It was only 
that morning that many a particular con- 
nected with the family history had been 
confided to him ; only that morning that he 
had understood all that the wicked passions 
of his father's cousin had prompted her to 
attempt. He had made few comments, but 
his cheek was flushed, and his eyes were fixed 
and thoughtful. 

* And this is all,' said Gatherock, * positively 
all the evidence that Lady Thomleigh can 
produce of Considine's death ! — a letter from 
a man of whom we know nothing, and who 
had so much to gain by deceiving her ? ' 
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Brandreth looked at Edgar, but, to bis 
surprise, saw no signs of despondency in bis 
young friend's face. 

*Tbere is one course tbat migbt be pur- 
sued,' continued tbe lawyer, ' and that is to 
prove tbe illegality of tbe first marriage ; in 
tbat case — ^ 

But Edgar interrupted bim witb a concen- 
trated anger tbat was surprising in one wbo 
looked so young and gentle. 

* Never, sir,' be said ; * my fatber and my 
motber first, and tben come wbat may to me ! 
Pray,' be added, recovering bimself, and 
speaking almost beseecbingly, * pray, do not 
give up tbe case. Let it go on, bowever; 
small may be tbe proof my motber bas. I 
am not afraid of poverty, and I do not care 
for tbe possession of Tbornleigb Abbey ; but 
I do value for my mother's good name, and 
my father's wishes are sacred to me!' 

He stopped, for witb all the sensitiveness 
of tbe boy be still was, be feared to be over- 
come before witnesses, and dreaded to show 
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the tears that were so near his eyelids. 
After a few moments, therefore, of choking , 
emotion, he rose, and left the room. 

* That is a fine young fellow,' said Gathe- 
rock, as the heavy door closed upon him. 
*I wish we could pull him through this busi- 
ness. There is very little we can do, I fear ; 
we can advertise; but as this troublesome 
customer most probably died abroad, I suspect 
that will be of little avail. Perhaps the man 
Peters might come over from the enemy, on 
whose side I suppose he is; but where is 
the fellow? — does any one know?' 

*God knows!' said Brandreth. *I can 
ask the person who first told us he was in 
Australia, but it is hardly probable that she 
will have anything to tell.' 

• Ask her,' said (Jatherock, * for we can't 
afford to throw away a chance. In the mean- 
time I will cause advertisements to be drawn 
up and inserted, and will send a confidential 
messenger (as we before agreed) to the 
Havannah, to ascertain if there be any truth 
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in the report of Considine's death in Cuba, 
at the time when that event was announced 
to Lady Thomleigh.' 

Satisfied that the affair was in good hands, 
Arthur returned to Lady Thornleigh's house, 
and there, to his infinite satisfaction, he found 
Edgar, looking calm and happy by his 
mother's sofa, while one of her hands was 
clasped in his. It was pleasant to see the 
change that had come over Lady Thornleigh's 
countenance as she looked at her son, and as 
Arthur noted it, a thought for himself stole 
pleasantly over his mind. 

* Alice,' he whispered, as they sat together 
a little apart; * there will be happiness in 
this house now, is it not time then that you 
should think a little of me, and of the home 
you have promised to share ? ' 

* After the trial, dear Arthur,' said Alice, 
'and when the world will know that your 
wife has not shared the home of a sister who 
is unworthy of your respect.' 

* But that may be months hence, for the 
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trial will probably be put off till the Spring 
Assizes.' 

* If it be, we must have patience, for Ger- 
trade will require all my care ; she looks 
happy now, but she is certain to suffer after 
any excitement, even though that excitement 
be a happy one.' 

Brandreth ceased to urge her, and tried to 
look contented ; but he must be forgiven if, 
in the innermost recesses of his mind, he 
could not quite pardon the rather exacting 
elder sister to whom he owed his disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile Helen had returned to London, 
and had learned the fresh calamity by which 
Lady Thomleigh was threatened. She could 
not bring herself to feel only regret at what 
at first sight appeared so alarming ; for here 
was the opportunity so long waited for, of 
throwing a light on the mystery of Lady 
Thomleigh 's conduct; and that done, the 
dearest wish of Philip s heart would at last 
be satisfied. 
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But what then? Could she give back to 
them the wealth of which they had been de- 
prived ? And was it in her power to make 
them forget (by her abandonment of Philip's 
fortune) the injustice he had done them? 
Alas ! these were questions which Helen 
could not answer in the affirmative ; and for 
the hundredth time she mourned in bitter 
sorrow and self-reproach over the loss of that 
precious volume, which, her conscience told 
her, she should not have lost sight of for a 
moment. 

Brandreth visited Helen on the evening 
following Edgar's arrival in London, and as 
usual, mutual confidences passed between 
them. Arthur was especially sympathizing 
in the matter of the missing treasure. 

' Is Turner still alive,* he asked, * and has 
he retained his memory? He must be a 
very old man now.' 

* Very old, but his intellects are quite clear. 
I see him often, for he lives with his daughter, 
who is a dressmaker in Ebury Street. I have 
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often spoken to him abont the Tolume, but 
he can give no account it/ 

'What kind of book was it?' asked 
Brandreth. 

* It was a beautifully bound and illustrated 
copy of the " Fairy Queen," ' answered 
Helen, * bound in purple morocco, with a 
good deal of gilding on it. I should recog- 
nize it in a moment.' 

' And unless it be found, you must be a 
rich woman. I cannot with any show of 
reason call you " poor Helen," though you are 
bemoaning your loss so heavily,' said Arthur, 
with a half smile. 

*And to think that they won't take the 
income!' exclaimed Helen, Mt seems so 
hard; it is the cruelest punishment they 
could have dealt me ! ' 

* Don't say they, for it is only Edgar who is 
refractory, but there is a stubborn pride about 
that boy which nothing seems able to conquer ! ' 
Helen sighed. * Poor fellow ! ' she re- 
marked ' he is Philip's son, and I can under- 
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something of what he feels. But, Arthur, 
will you have the kindness to tell me what I 
am to do with all the money I have saved. 
Thousands upon thousands are lying by un- 
touched, and if I could but employ them 
for the benefit of Philip's family, I should 
indeed be happy.' 

' I see no reason,' replied Arthur, * why in 
one way you should not expend some of your 
hundreds upon our poor friends. The law 
expenses will be considerable, and between 
us we will meet them ; whatever remains, 
you can, if you feel inclined, embark in my 
human speculation,' added he, smiling. 

* Your humane speculation rather/ said 
Helen. * But I must go to Wanthorpe to see 
all you are doing there, and learn from you 
how I also can be of use. But now, will 
you tell me when you are to see Katie? I 
fear, however, that she will know nothing of 
that dreadful man, and — by-the-by, where is 
she ? I have been so busy since my return, 
that I have almost forgotten her.' 

VOL. III. F 
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•Katie has grown a tremendous swell. 
Old Pershore has taken a house for her in 
Curzon Street, and has given her a pair of 
the prettiest ponies in London.' 

* I was afraid how it would be,' said Mrs. 
Vaughan, sadly ; * there is no chance for Katie 
while she has health and spirits.' 

' And is so pretty and engaging/ added 
Arthur. *But do you think there is any 
worth or merit in the offering of the Devil's 
leavings ? I confess that I do not, and never 
could.' 

* If we are to believe the Bible,' said Helen, 
solemnly, * we may hope that it is hardly ever 
too late to repent. But do you believe the 
Bible ? * asked she with sudden energy ; * I 
sometimes fear you don't.' 

* Faith is a gift,' answered Arthur, 'and I 
cannot tell you that blind belief is among the 
blessings that Providence has bestowed upon 
me.' 

* How very lamentable ; how grievous ! ' 
cried Helen ; * I hardly expected, though I 
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half feared, that I should not be answered in 
the affirmative.' 

* I wish to believe/ said Arthur, not no- 
ticing her exclamation ; * and I endeavoured 
to act as though I did believe. I rather think 
with Pope (though I am far from considering 
myself as an illustration of the remark) that 
" He can't be wrong, whose life is in the 
right." After all,' continued he, *we have 
nothing but the Holy Scriptures as a guiding 
stafl^ so, not to do as we are told in them, is, 
to say the least of it, throwing away a 
chance.' 

* And is that all that you can say — you, to 
whom I have looked up as to one of those 
sent to guide others by their example ? ' 

* He who endeavours to do his duty to his 
neighbour has (according to my idea) the 
surest likelihood of doing his duty to his 
God. But do not talk of my example, for I 
fail signally and fearfully in my effi)rts to do 
right. Even now, when seeking to obtain 
the evidence for Lady Thomleigh, my. con- 
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science tells me that I am guided almost en- 
tirely by my own selfish passions and — ' 

' It would never do to analyze motives 
too closely, I fear/ interrupted Helen, * but 
I believe that yours are as pure as most 
men's/ 

' Thank you for your good opinion, which 
I heartily wish to deserve,' said Arthur, as he 
wished her good night, and left her to think 
regretfully on their conversation. 

The next morning, according to the lawyer's 
advice, Brandreth called early on Mrs. Reilly, 
and found her at home. 

He began at once on the subject that 
brought him there : 

• Do you,' he said, * know anything of the 

man who used to be the companion of Juan 

Considine?' 

' Not a word, and I doubt Considine doesn't 

either/ 

* Do you over see that young fellow now ? ' 
^ I do,' said Katie, ' he's hard up, and has 

got a wife and child/ 
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^ Could you ask him if he has heard lately 
of Peters?' 

* I could, but I wouldn't like to send to' 
him, because of his wife. I'll try and dee 
him, but it's just a chance if I can, and it's 
not so easy to find him, any way.' 

'But where does he live, and how?' asked 
Arthur. 

' He lives in a poor street, and I met him 
one day by chance in the Park, in a coat that 
wasn't fit to be seen in, and I brought him 
back to dinner, poor fellow ! ' 

' And I suppose that you have often seen 
him since,' said Arthur, ' and have helped 
him to live ?' 

* Not at all; he's very poor, but he 
won't take money, and his grandfather at 

L won't give him anything, because 

he's married a Protestant, and I got a friend 
of mine to give him some work to do, 
that's all.' 

^ Well, Katie, I see I may trust to your 
asking him the question. Let me know the 
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answer as soon as you can. The Club address 
will find me.' 

Two days later Brandreth heard from 
Katie that she had questioned her former 
lover, who averred that Peters was still in 
Australia. He had heard from him not 
many weeks before, and had every reason to 
believe that his worthy correspondent had 
journeyed some distance into the interior. 

Arthur pondered long on this piece of in- 
formation, and at last decided on consulting 
his friend Paulett as to what had better be 
his next move. 

It was now the beginning of August, and 
London was emptying fast. Johnnie was 
still hanging about, looking in upon his Club 
in the intervals between his country excur- 
sions, and ready as ever to be useful and 
entertaining. 

^ Ah ! there is old Pershore,' said he, as 
with Arthur's arm linked within his, they 
sauntered by the *Row' side, passing the 
carriages and equestrians in review. Their 
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attention was especially drawn to a low 
phaeton driven by a lady, the attehge of 
which (in their ^rampagious ferocity') it 
seemed only just within the driver's power 
to manage. Close to the carriage, and, 
talking to the lady who had reined up her 
steeds, was the individual alluded to by 
Paulett, 

*Look at him,* cried the latter, * every 
inch a belted earl ! By Jove, how well he's 
got up.' 

^ I heard he was in the Highlands,' said 
Brandreth. 

* Not he ! he prefers chasing the wild dears^ 
and following the Row in these diggings. 
But here he comes with his trot a la mili^ 
taire! How are you?' and he nodded to 
the well-preserved General as he passed. 

* A happy mixture of the civil and mili- 
tary,' said Arthur^ in allusion to the peculiar 
* salute ' ajffected by his Lordship. 

' Yes, Katie call's him the " Golden Mean," 
and she's right, for he's as rich as a Jew, and 
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as great a screw as there is in existence. But 
talking of Katie, were you not telling me 
that she said that fellow you want to find is 
in Australia ? ' 

* Yes, and we must try and get hold of him/ 
' Send Edgar Thomleigh out.' 

* He's too young, but I've more than half 
a mind to go myself.' 

* On a wild goose chase after a rascal who 
most likely has been hung under one of 
his dozen aliases long ago. Hallo ! there's 
Wraxham ; he looks as cockey as if he'd 
already got possession of Thornleigh. I wish 
people would cut that fellow ! ' 

* It would be " cut and come again," for 
he'd join together if he were cut in two like 
a worm, and wriggling at both ends. But I 
must go now, and talk over this Australian 
project with Alice.' 

* I suspect you'll have some trouble there, 
and I wish you well through it,' said Johnnie, 
as they went their different ways to their 
diflferent pleasures. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' Nec a\n, sed toto genitnm se credere mando.' — Lucan. 

That is a remarkable character/ said Dr. 
Burrowes one day to his cousin. They were 
talking of Brandreth, between whom and the 
clever army surgeon there had already sprung 
up a mutual liking, which promised to ripen 
into friendship. ' I like him, and thoroughly 
appreciate his motives, while I confess to a 
feeling, approaching to envy of his power to 
carry out his views.' 

' You would have done very much as Mr. 
Brandreth has,' said Helen, ' if you had been 
born rich as he is.' 

* Very possibly, but indeed more probably 
not,' said Burrowes. * It is the warmth that 
brings out the adder, and prosperity might 
have been against my doing even the little 
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good which, in my life I have been able to 
effect/ 

' Mr. Brandreth and I often talked of you, 
Edward, while you were in India, and 
when you were mentioned in the De- 
spatches — * 

* Pshaw ! mentioned in Despatches for only 
doing one's duty ! but it was a hard time, and 
wo were all obliged to exert ourselves, I saw 
some unpleasant sights during that war, 
Helen, and some that I shall not easily 
forget ; but, upon my soul, few things have 
made a greater impression on me than some 
of the scenes which your friend introduced me 
to yesterday.* 

*Ah!' said Helen, *! can readily believe 
it, for I suppose you went with him to some 
of tliose miserable parts of London, to cleanse 
out M hich is one of the great aims and objects 
of Arthur*8 life.* 

' And a noble and Christian one it is ! ' ex- 
claimed Burro wes. * I confess that I had no 
previous idea that almost within a stone's 
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throw of a palace, and of "lordly homes," 
there should be such sties of human crea- 
tures, wallowing in filth and wickedness,' 

^It is a frightful reflection/ said Helen, 
' and a frightful sight, — and, had I not seen 
something of it (for I too, went with Arthur 
once), I could hardly have conceived the 
existence of such places.' 

* They are perfect hotbeds of crime,' con- 
tinued Dr. Burro wes; *the very air is redo- 
lent of vice, and the children drink in curses 
with their mother's milk. When I think 
how carefully the rich guard their little sons 
and daughters from the hearing of even a 
coarse expression, I ask myself how they can 
wonder if the unhappy children, who hear 
nothing but words of wickedness, should 
grow in vileness as they grow in years ? " 

*And as Mr. Brandreth says,' rejoined 
Helen, Mf the outward embellishments and 
adorning of our city were thought of less, 
and the demoUshing of those « wasps' nests " 
(as he calls them) more, we should, perhaps. 
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not have to blush so often for our country, 
when we read the annals of her children's 
crimes.* 

* We will go, dear Helen, with him to 
Wanthorpe, and see how his good work pro- 
gresses there. He is very anxious about its 
well-doing, and has paid me the compliment 
of wishing me to take the place of superin- 
tendant during his long absence. I shall be 
rejoiced to act in so good a cause.' 

It had not required much thought on the 
subject to convince Arthur Brandreth that it 
was his duty to undertake the tedious journey, 
of the probable results of which his friend 
Paulett spoke so disparagingly. Alice was 
the first to receive the intelligence of his 
intended absence, and her conduct on the oc- 
casion was characterized by her usual gentle 
self-abnegation. 

It was in this wise that his purpose was 
broken to her. 

•You have heard something new,' she 
said, when, after his walk with Johnnie, he 
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paid her his threatened visit. *I am sure 
you have ; I see it in your face.' 

*You are right/ answered Arthur; *for 
I have just heard as an almost certainty, that 
Peters is still in Australia, and the informa- 
tion is of importance, because on him rests 
almost our only hope of obtaining additional 
evidence in your sister's favour. The person 
who told me this, has had letters from 
Australia, and by them it appears that your 
sister's son is still living, and is doubtless in 
the power of the rascally Peters ' 

* What a fate ! and so far away from any 
that would protect him ! Arthur, is it not 
shocking that he should be left there ? ' 

* Very shocking ! and putting all con- 
siderations together, and among them (and 
that not the least) your deep feeling on the 
subject, I can venture to tell you, dearest 
Alice, that I have determined to go imme- 
diately to Australia, and search for Peters, 
and for your sister's son/ 

' Yon, Arthur ! Can you really mean it V 
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exclaimed Alice, turning pale, as in the rapid 
flash of thought, she saw the white waves 
foaming, and the thousands of miles inter- 
vening between herself and him. 

* Alice, my darling,' he said, drawing her 
tenderly towards him, *I would not leave 
you, be sure of that, did I not clearly see my 
duty in this matter. Everything must be 
done to clear up the painful mystery ; and I 
should bitterly reproach myself, were I to 
leave one stone unturned, beneath which a 
truth might lie.* 

* But the trial will be so long postponed, 
and Gertrude will have no one to support 
her ! Sometimes I fear that the waiting and 
suspense \iill kill her." 

* Do not have any fears on that score,' said 
Brandreth« ^ Lady Thomleigfa will not be the 
worse for having something to think about ; 
and a certain amount of stir in the atmo- 
sphf9ro of her existence will act upon her 
mind like a tonic. You will be at hand to 
watch over and advise her, and I have no 
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fear, but that on my return, I shall find you 
both brave in spirit and strong in health, 
ready also for the duties,^ and I trust for the 
great happiness that is in store for us.' 

* I will do my best,' said poor Alice, with 
an efibrt at resignation; *but, Arthur, you 
will not surely go alone ? Is there no friend, 
willing to accompany you on your distant 
journey? If only I were your wife' — and 
she stopped suddenly, while a deep blush 
coloured her pale cheeks. 

^Hush!' said Brandreth, and his breath 
came short and thick, 'do not tempt me. 
This is a sacred duty — a duty to a suffering 
fellow-creature, and to the memory of my 
dead friend ; I must go forth unshackled to 
this duty, and it is possible that its faithful 
fulfilment may be accepted as an expiation 
for many an error of my early life. Nay, 
darling, do not weaken my resolution by the 
sight of your tears.' And as he spoke, he 
kissed them from the long lashes they were 
moistening. *We have, I hope, a happy 
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future before us, and if it should prove other- 
wise, why, we shall have done what is right 
in parting now, and* — he added, more for 
her comfort than his own — * we may hope to 
meet in a happier world above.' 

There is little use in dwelling upon the 
arrangements that preceded Arthurs depar- 
ture. From the moment that the project 
became known to Edgar, he determined to 
accompany his friend. Lady Thornleigh was 
decidedly against this measure, and endea- 
voured but in vain to persuade her son that 
it >^*a8 his duty to remain, as, in some sort, 
the protector of his family : but her effi>rts 
were in vain. 

* I have a brother,' he said, in reply to her 
remonstrances, ' >vho is helpless and fbrloni, 
and in my opinion, dear moth^, his need for 
protection and care is far greater than either 
vonrs or Marie*s.' 

' But^ Edgar/ said Lady Thornleigh, * you 
do not know whal that brother isw Spare 
Your^elf^ de^ur boy ; and oh ! ^pare me tlie 
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thought that you will see that hapless crea- 
ture. Surely Mr. Brandreth will be suffi- 
cient — ^he is so energetic, so equal to any 
emergency, and — ' 

* Mother, you do but waste your words,' 
interupted Edgar. * It would be an act of 
the blackest ingratitude were I to allow that 
kind friend to go alone on this expedition ; 
and we should not in that case deserve to 
prosper.' 

Lady Thomleigh was silenced ; but though 
apparently convinced by her son's arguments, 
she continued to brood a little resentfully 
over her maternal failure. 

Before their departure, a day was fixed 
by Helen for the visit to Brand reth's 
^ Folly,' as some called the home he had 
established for the poor at Wanthorpe. 
Arthur's fortune was large both in lands and 
money; and circumstances, to which we 
need not now revert, having early aroused 
him to a sense of the heavy responsibility of 
riches, he devoted a portion of his time to 
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the discovery of the where, and in what 
country, there existed among the poor the 
greatest need of the benefits which wealth 
could bestow. 

After a long and patient search, his mind 
was made up, and he returned to his native 
country, conyinced that it was there, and 
among her poorest children, that his exer- 
tions should be made. 

A large proportion of Arthur Brandreth's 
landed property lay in the same county as 
the estates of Thomleigfa. The 'Home' 
itself was about twenty miles from the 
Abbey, and was situated in a rich and fertile 
country* Arthur had expended laige soma 
of money in the undertaking;, from which he 
was sanguine ^Mmgh to look for the most 
b^ieficial results; nor was he without a hope 
of inducing some of those who haTe it in 
their power to do good s»Tice for the poor, 
to follow the example he had set th^n. 

There wete mauT who considared Brand- 
relh ahaosi in the Ught of a madman. Some 
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pitied him; while others blamed him for 
what» in their ignorance both of his views 
and motives, they called a leaning towards 
Socialism, and to that mischievous advocacy 
of ^ equal rights,* which is so fraught with 
danger to the ^ higher classes.' 

But whatever might be the various opinions 
concerning the projects and political views 
of Brandreth^ the sight of his great work 
was one calculated to interest deeply all who 
came to visit it. The buildings connected 
with it were very numerous, and of various 
kinds and dimensions. In fact the place 
bore the appearance of a large and straggling 
village, situated in the midst of trees and 
gardens, and there was about it a look of 
busy and prosperous industry that was plea- 
sant to behold. Brandreth and his friends 
spent several hours inspecting the works 
that were being carried on, and in making 
themselves acquainted with the machinery 
by which all was done so regularly and so 
well. 
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There was much farm work being exe- 
cuted by active young lads, whose labour was 
well remunerated, but who were obliged to 
work hard for the good pay they gained. 
There were young girls plying their needles 
busily, and many of them learning fresh 
trades, and new and profitable ways by which 
they might both earn and save. But the 
great and leading feature in the place was 
the children. Of these there were at least 
two hundred of various ages and of both 
sexes. Some, the very little ones, were still 
in their cradles, or in the arms of nurses, 
but the elder ones were either at the schools, 
or being, as was the case with the young 
girls, taught some useful calling. 

' But the cost of this must be something 
enormous,' said Burrowes as, their inspection 
being over, they set down to rest in the* hut 
(as Arthur called it) that was devoted to his 
especial use during his visits to Wanthorpe. 
^ It seems almost incredible that the exer- 
tions and sacrifices of one individual, should 
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have been capable of producing such vast 
results/ 

* Nor have they,' said Brandreth, * for the 
contributions I have received from the rich 
and charitable, have almost put me in good 
humour with human nature. I have found 
' that, out of the world, the numbers of those, 
who only require to know how and where 
to give, is immense. I am forbidden by most 
of these good Samaritans to proclaim their 
names abroad, but the monument to their 
charity and excellence is here, and is a nobler 
testimonial than any of those pompous ones, 
which the mistaken zeal of friends and 
admirers raise as memorials to the distin- 
guished dead/ 

* But,' said Helen, * will this last ; and can 
you reckon on the continual aid of those who 
have shown themselves in the beginning so 
willing to help you ? Many will be liberal 
in a glow of enthusiasm, or under the excite- 
ment of a new field for charity; but I fear 
that the number of those who will steadily 
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pursue a good purpose will be found far 
smaller.' 

* True/ said Arthur ; * but I am sanguine 
enough to believe that my establishment 
may become in time self-supporting; nay, 
even pay me a " dividend,** * added he, vrith 
a smile; *for, whatever Dr. Burrowes may 
imagine, I am by no means an advocate for 
a community of goods, and for the equaliza- 
tion of classes. I have sunk a capital of 
100,000/. in this concern, to say nothing of 
the large extent of valuable land which is 
given up for the buildings and farming opera- 
tions connected with them. But I have no 
idea of not utilizing all the labour I have 
brought together, and time will show whe- 
ther I have made bad " affairs," or not.* 

He spoke lightly, but Helen thought she 
saw a deeper motive through his persiflage ; 
and felt that he was endeavouring to draw a 
veil over the noble motives by which he had 
been actuated. 

* The time when it would be advisable for 
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rich people to visit your refiige,' said Dr. 
Burrowes, * would be immediately after an 
inspection of some of the dens of misery 
and infamy, of the horrors of which (by per- 
sonal observation at least) they knew so 
little. The force of contrast must tell ; and 
who is there that notes the difference, but 
must feel for those rescued children, that it is 
" good for them to be here." * 

^ But will it persuade one of those pros- 
perous ones to make a personal sacrifice?' 
asked Helen. * And will it induce one great 
landed proprietor, as he stands in the midst 
of his far-spreading Park (that wide domain 
that ministers only to his own vanity), will it, 
I ask, induce one such fortunate wealth pos- 
sessor, to look into the depths of his own 
heart, and say, ^ I am the man to whom the 
words were said, Sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor ? " ' 

* No,' said Arthur. * Those who have great 
possessions might for the moment go away 
sorrowful, but I doubt whether they would 
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admit for a second within their hearts the 
unwelcome self-reproach, namely, that while 
the crowded poor, stifling in the wretched 
London alleys, — forced by close contact with 
each other, by the strength of bad example, 
and by the air of crime they breathe, are 
driven into the commission of every vice; 
they arc retaining, for their own individual 
enjoyment and sport, miles upon miles of 
land, which might, if more rightly shared 
among our fellow-beings, render so many 
lives happier, and diminish to a great degree 
the frightful amount of crime by which the 
annals of our century are disgraced/ 

^ But this is Socialism, or something verj 
like it^^ said Burro^-es with dismay ; ' you 
would take from the rich to — * 

' You mistake me«^ interrupted Brmndreth; 
* 1 \UHild not take fr^^m the rich, but I would 
t^iix theiu h^xivilv — lax them in their self- 
indul^i^r luxurkrs;. and ihtt^ p<]^blT force 
^>iiie u> vK^ their duiT bect^^r tt> the po<>r. The 
lattd s^KHikt K^ nkxeJ more or less » h 
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employs human labour, and then — but I am 
plunging into politics, of which, after all, I 
am but little able to speak, being carried 
away by feelings that have so little in common 
with the hard details of ^ I^ation's Govern- 
ment/ 

^ At any rate,' said Helen, changing the 
subject, ^ you have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you remove your proteges from tempta- 
tion; for here, certainly, they can do but 
little harm/ 

* And " the sight of means to do ill-deeds 
often makes ill-deeds done,*" quoted Bran- 
dreth, as they rose to depart. 

The conversation from that time, and on 
their way home, turned chiefly on the duties 
which would devolve upon Burrowes during 
Arthur's absence. Among other requests 
made by the latter, was one that Helen's 
cousin should be a constant visitor at Lady 
Thornleigh's house. Brandreth had intro- 
duced him to his friends, and the Doctor, in 
his medical capacity, had at once perceived 

VOL. in. G 
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that there unis much to be done in the im- 
provement of Gertrude's bodily health to- 
wards strengthing her nerves and spirits, and 
rendering her more capable of supporting the 
approaching trial with courage and dignity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Celni-lk est le mieux servi qui n'a pas besoin de mettne 
les maii)9 des aatres aux booty de ses bras.' 

RODBSEAU. 

The travellers had been gone a week» and 
those they had parted from so reluctantly, 
were beginning to grow accustomed to the 
dull uniformity that now marked their days, 
when Gertrude received a letter from Aus- 
tralia, the contents of which were as follows : 

* Madam, 

^ It is now a long time since you 
have heard of the man whom you have such 
just cause to hate and despise. I am dic- 
tating a letter to you from a bed of sickness, 
nay, in all probability of death ; but I cannot 
die with a quiet mind till I have confessed 
my sins against you, and implored your 

g2 
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pardon. Madam, this letter is written by 
your son. You will be astonished, and, 
perhaps, at first incredulous; but read my 
words, and you will be both joyful and con- 
vinced. The afficted being, sorely stricken 
from his birth by a mysterious Providence, 
and who, I cruelly led you to suppose, was 
the child to whom you had given birth, is 
mine. Believing this, you will be able to 
comprehend not only the repulsion that you 
felt for him, but also the tender love which 
induced me to keep ever near me my helpless 
son, who was also the child of one who died 
in his earliest infancy, and whose memory is 
the dearest thing I have left on earth. 

• Lady Thomleigh ! Had you ever known 
the curse of poverty, you would better under- 
stand the strength of the temptation that le^ 
me to pass off my child both upon Considine, 
and upon you, as the one that it was incum- 
bent on its parents to care for and enrich. 
The other — the boy who came into the world 
perfect in the possession of his senses, with a 
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brain unclouded, and with more than common 
beauty of person, has, alas! (and now comes 
the confession of a sin for which, I fear, you 
will have no forgiveness) has been left to shift 
for himself through the trials and tempta^ 
tions of a heartless world ! Still, during his 
helpless childhood, I never lost sight of him, 
and seeing with pleasure that his nature was 
good, I trusted that his conduct hereafter 
would not belie the promise that he gave. 

* Many and severe have been my pangs of 
conscience for the crime I committed against 
you, and often has the image of my dead 
friend appeared before me to reproach me 
with my treachery. At last, unable to endure 
the painfulness of my feelings, I took passage 
for Australia, to which country I had ascer- 
tained that your son, Henry Considine, had 
emigrated. Years elapsed before I found him, 
years of untold hardships and misery, which, 
however, I had well deserved. At last I found 
myself on his track, and by dint of unceasing 
perseverance, discovered, and made myself 
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known to him. Madam, it is with deep and 
heartfelt happiness that I give yon the assn- 
rance that jour son is worthy both of you and 
of the ancient blood of the Gonsidines. The 
proofe of his identity are indisputable, and are 
(ullv confirmed by a mark on his person, 
which, as an infisuit, I, and those who had the 
charge of him, were cognizant of. 

* Your son's grandfiither was fully aware 
of my reasons for gmngto Australia: indeed, 
he kindly supplied me with money for the 
purpose ; and it is with the truest gratification 
that I have writt^i to inform that venerable 
gentleman of the complete success that has 
crowned my labours. 

' And now, madam, it only remains for me 
once more to entreat your pardon, and then 
my many sins repented of — I can calmly wait 
my summons to another and a better world. 

* I have the honour to remain, with every 

wish for your future happiness, your lady- 
ship's obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) 'Richard Petebs.' 
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* P.S. — Immediately, on the winding up 
of some affairs, which temporarily retain him 
here, your son will take passage for England. 
He has magnanimously offered to provide for, 
and bear back to England my afflicted son, 
whose father's remains will then be resting in 
a far-off soil/ 

Lady Thomleigh, who was alone when this 
letter was brought to her, read it over 
twice before she could fully comprehend its 
contents, so disturbed was her mind by the 
intelligence they conveyed. Joy, however, 
soon began to rise strongly above every other 
feeling — joy, that she had not been the 
mother of what she deemed a * monster.' She 
walked about the room exultingly, with the 
letter in her hand, reading from it from time 
to time the passages in it that most delighted 
her — * perfect in his intellects!* — *and that 
idiot creature that I fancied was my son ! — 
*how could I be so imposed on? — "more than 
common beauty of person ! " — and I shall see 
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him, and be proud of him ! Prouder than I 
am of Edgar, who' but here she was inter- 
rupted in her self-congratulations by the 
entrance of Alice> who looked at her beaming 
countenance wonderingly. 

Lady Thornleigh did not keep her in 
suspense, but put the letter into her sister s 
hands, devouring her with her eyes as she 
read, and striving to trace upon her counte- 
nance signs of the rapture she ought to feeL 

But no gleams of delight were visible on 
the face that was bent over the page, only 
the hand that held it trembled a little, and 
the cheeks were slightly flushed. She had 
scarcely finished, when Gertrude's impatient 
voice broke in : 

*You don't seem glad, Alice! You say 
nothing ! Surely it is good news to hear that 
the dreadful idiot you have seen is nothing to 
us! You cannot know how shocking has 
been the thought t&t I was his mother — the 
mother of a monster ! — a Caliban ! It made 
me quite nervous sometimes when I was at 
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night alone, and I have almost dreamt that I 
was an unnatural thing myself — ^a sort of 
SycoraXy^ she added, laughing, and with a 
levity that shocked Alice. 

She could not congratulate her sister^ nor 
speak the cheerful words that were expected 
of her. Gladly would she have shared in 
Gertrude's joy, even as she had been content, 
nay, happy, to be a partaker of her sorrows ; 
but there was an undefined feeling in her 
breast that in Lady Thornleigh's exuberant 
happiness there was something blamable and 
unnatural, while in the tone of Peters's letter 
there was nothing (at least, she thought so) 
to inspire either confidence or satisfaction. 

Lady Thornleigh was of a different opinion, 
and wrote by the earliest mail both to Sir 
Edgar and to Brandreth, informing them of 
the important announcement that had been 
made to her. Herspirits, also, rose to fever- 
heat, and she was for ever congratulating 
herself on the possession of a son, of whom 
she at once decided she should be proud, and 

G 3 
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on her release from tlite imaginary tie which 
had bound her to a being that was hatefal 
to her. 

It was, as we have said, impossible for 
Alice to sympathize with the raptures in 
which for a few weeks Lady Thomleigh 
indulged. They subsided, however, after a 
while, dulled by the monotonous tenour of 
their lives, and Alice felt relieved when her 
sister's spirits fell again to their former level. 

Meanwhile the weary hours stole on, and 
the autumn months, and the dreary winter 
passed away, and no event worthy of record 
had occurred in Lady Thomleigh's family. 
The trial was to take place at the Spring 
Assizes and in the country town which we 
will call Bilsden, and which was about seven 
miles from Thomleigh Abbey. It had been 
a great aggravation of Gertrude's distress 
when she heard where, and in what county 
that dreaded event was to take place; for 
already in her mind's eye she saw the crowded 
court filled to suffocation with curious faces — 
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faces that she had known as familiar ones 
long years before, in the days when she was 
a respected * lady,' and a cared-for wife ! 

Gatherock had not often deemed it neces- 
sary to hold personal communication with his 
client ; the truth being that they had now 
little to do, but to wait with what patience 
they could muster for Brandreth's communi- 
cations, and, above all, for his return. 

The messenger who had been despatched 
to Cuba had returned with no satisfactory 
intelligence. The English consul well re- 
membered the arrival and also the departure 
of Considine, who, during his residence on 
the island, had been received into the house 
of a kinswoman of his mother's. That Grer- 
trude's husband had not died there, was 
proved beyond a doubt ; and -on questioning 
the Creole relations of whom he had been 
the guest, it was no less evident, from a 
comparison of dates, that he must have been 
alive within six weeks of Lady Thornleigh's 
second marriage. 
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This information was at once communi- 
cated by Gatherock to his client, whose small 
stock of spirits fell immediately to zero ; and 
it required all the united efforts of Alice and 
the Doctor to bring back the slightest sensa- 
tion of hope to her desponding heart 

Alice had received a few letters from 
Brandreth. They had come at rare inter- 
vals, and had told them little ; nevertheless, 
they had been warmly welcomed ; but later, 
when months passed away, and no intelli- 
gence reached them from the absent ones, 
even Alice's patient and courageous heart 
began to fail her. Marie was still absent. 
She had entreated to be allowed to return 
home, but in a family council before Bran- 
dreth's and Edgar's departure, it had been 
agreed amongst them that the girl was better 
at a distance. * Time enough for Marie to 
oome home when we are all happy again at 
the old Abbey.' 

These were among Arthur's parting words 
to Gertrude ; he had meant to cheer her, but 
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his remark had the contrary effect on one 
whose habitual depression was almost a 
malady; and Lady Thomleigh had only re- 
sponded to his hopeful words by silent tears. 

The new year was ushered in by a frost, 
the hardest that had been known in England 
for years. During its continuance, Gertrude 
and her sister remained much at home, and 
being almost always alone, their conversation 
invariably turned upon the travellers, the 
probability of their early return, and the 
chances for, and against their having been 
rewarded for their long and unwearied exer- 
tions. 

* If we could but hear of them,' was Lady 
Thomleigh's constant cry, and even Alice 
seemed to have lost the desire to convince 
her that all was right and * for the best.' 

Johnnie Paulett was a constant visitor at 
Lady Thornleigh's house, and, though the 
sisters knew it not, a frequent medium 
through which Helen Vaughan gained jn- 
telligence of Philip's widow and his family. 
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She, the woman who had never for a moment 
lost sight of the great duty that had devolved 
upon her, was often near them when they 
suspected it not, following them at a distance 
in their early walks, and sorrowfully noting 
the signs of * limited means ' evident in the 
dress of both. It was impossible eflFectually 
to remedy the evil, impossible to substitute 
dresses more befitting their station, for the 
shabby ones that were worn by Lady Thom- 
leigh and her sister. But there were some 
trifling pleasures that wealth can bestow, 
which found their way to the little lodging ; 
and when Paulett, who was in Helen's con- 
fidence, brought as ofierings as his own to 
Alice, bouquets of delicious flowers and 
baskets of hothouse fruits, the * pious 
frauds • were never suspected, and the giver 
had the satisfaction, small though it was, of 
feeling tliat the recipients were enjoying a 
)>ortiou of that which she deemed was of 
right their own. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Lady 
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Thornleigh did not tend to raise Johnnie's 
opinion either of her mind or heart, nor were 
his prejudices altogether unfounded, for it is 
scarcely possible for any nature to remain 
undeteriorated, when, from early childhood, 
there has existed the terrible necessity for 
concealment, and when no gentle mother's 
love has opened the heart and softened the 
character. 

It is a grievous thought that even those 
who love us are apt to overlook, in their con- 
templation of our faults, the excuses that 
might be urged in our favour. There is 
seldom a counsel retained for the defence 
in the courts of our own hearts, where judg- 
ment on our fellow-creatures is to be pro- 
nounced; and even the lenient and long- 
trusting Alice was led at last to think more 
of her sister's errors than of her temptations, 
more of her deceptions than of her trials. 
She struggled vigorously against the feeling 
that was gradually, as she too justly feared, 
drawing her farther and farther from one 
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whom she had so long upheld and trosted in. 
She felt that *to be wrath with those we 
love, works,' if not exactly * madness in the 
brain,' at least very painful sensations in the 
heart. Then, too, she suspected herself of 
selfishness, and of the wickedness of thinking 
less kindly of her sister, because that sister 
had been the involuntary cause of her lover's 
banishment. In short, poor Alice felt any- 
thing but in her normal state of placid 
contentment, and it was only in the constant 
attention to her duties, as a visitor of the 
poor and sick, that she could divert her mind 
from her home sorrows and perplexities. 

It was one bitter frosty afternoon, that, 
on her return from a charitable mission she 
found Dr. Burrowes in the house. She 
looked pale and exhausted, and the Doctor 
as he drew an armchair for her near the 
fire, noticed that she did so 

* A little tired,' she said, in answer to his 
kind questioning, * and a little disappointed. 
There is scarcely anything that can be done. 
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We can give hardly any real assistance ; and 
we all feel sorrowingly, that these attempts of 
ours are but as a drop in the ocean, utterly 
useless for any effectual good/ 

^ Just as we often see palliatives tried in 
our profession,* said the Doctor, *when 
there exists a means of radical cure, which, 
because it is an expensive one, is never tried, 
and so the patient lingers on, even as do your 
poor, in suffering and distress.' 

* How I long for the money to be spent 
upon their permanent benefit, which has 
been wasted in empty, useless pomp, and in 
marble monuments to the dead !' cried Alice. 
' ^ Heartless waste such memorials seem to me, 
while hundreds are sick and starving! If 
the many ladies who visit among the poor 
had only the means to do the good that 
their hearts prompt them to effect, what a 
blessing it would be ! * 

* I believe it ; and as to costly me- 
morials, excepting in the form of perma- 
nent charities, I agree with you in the folly 
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and wickedness of wasting money upon them, 
as long as the cry of the poor is ascending 
up to Heaven. But now tell me (to change 
a subject, which always makes me feel indig- 
nant), tell me if you have heard lately from 
the absent ones ? I was about to put the 
question to Lady Thomleigh when you re- 
turned/ 

*Alas, no!' replied Alice, *not a word 
for ten weeks. We cannot guess the reason 
of their silence, but it is most harassing. I 
cannot help fearing for them, and then the 
time is drawing so near ! ' 

* Yes ! the dreadful, fearful time !' broke in 
Lady Thomleigh. ^ In three weeks I shall 
be a prisoner, a prisoner at the bar !' and she 
burst into tears. 

* My dear madam,' said Burrowes, taking 
her hand kindly, * you must not allow your- 
self to look only on the mournful side of the 
question. Think of your son's return — your 
sons', may I not say ? ' (for there were no 
family secrets hidden from the Doctor) 
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* think of their return, and look forward with 
hope.' 

But the weeks passed away, and still no 
letters reached them, nor was there any in- 
telligence received of those who, on the 
expected trial, could be the sole witnesses in 
favour of the accused. 

And now it is the eve of the momentous 
day ; and by the first morning light Alice 
seeks her sister's chamber, and with all the 
tenderness of her earliest years, presses her 
lips upon her cheek. They are in the county 
town, wherie the assizes fare being held— the 
county town so near to Thomleigh. And 
Gertrude, as her sister's kiss avrakes her 
from her feverish slumber, looks round with 
a bewildered air at the sorry apartment 
where she has passed the night. 

* Alice ! ' she cried, * I feel like a criminal 
about to be led to execution. What have I 
done that I should be so tortured and tor- 
mented ? ' 

Lady Thornleigh spoke in her usual exag- 
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gerated tone, a fashion that had sometimes 
rather provoked Alice ; but on this occasion 
she could only feel pity and commiseration. 

* We are in the hands of God, dear Ger- 
trude, who will be more merciful than man, 
and who alone can tell how far we have de- 
served our punishments.' 

* But have you any hope, — any idea that I 
shall be saved ?' asked Gertrude, piteously* 

Alice could not bear to give utterance to 
her fears, so merely said, as she waived the 
question : 

•The day is not yet over, Gertrude, and while 
there is light, we will, by the blessing of God, 
cling closely to the hopes that have buoyed us 
up so long !' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'An empty and a crael sacrifice, 

Ye now prepare 

Oat of the fears and hate which vain desires have brought.' 

Shelley. 

During the journey and voyage to the Great 
Colony (a pilgrimage which was performed 
in the most expeditious manner possible) the 
acquaintance between Arthur and his young 
companion ripened into friendship. There 
are few better tests of the value of a charac- 
ter, than are to be found in the course of a 
long t^te-a-tSte journey through a country 
where there are inconveniences to bear with ; 
and during a lengthened voyage, when the 
powers of conversation, and also those of 
patience and endurance, may be severely 
tried. 

From these ordeals Edgar Thomleigh came 
out triumphant, and it was no small satis- 
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faction to Arthur to be convinced that the 
son of his old friend was one, capable — ^not 
only of adorning the important social posi- 
tion in which he mi^t eventually be placed, 
but of bearing with manly courage the shock 
of disappointment, and the comparative po- 
verty to which he might in all likelihood be 
reduced. 

The fact was that the moral and Intel- 
lectual education of the boy had been better 
suited than Brandreth had imagined to form 
the man. In the first place he had lived with 
and been (what is denominated) ^ brought up 
by>' a selfish and exacting person. There 
are cases and characters, in which such an 
element in the rearing of children may be 
disadvantageous to them; but in Edgar 
Thonileigh it worked only good. Accod- 
tomed firom his in£smcy to hear disparaging 
remarks on his absent parents, and even 
loreeil, as he srrew in vears, to listen to hints 
which filled his young heart vrith shame and 
^i^g^> he had been earlv led to ocmtiQl die 
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fierce impulse which urged him to defend 
the absent ; for the slanderer was a woman, 
and that woman the relation whose bread he 
ate, and under whose roof he was sheltered. 
Pride — the pride which belongs to and is 
fostered by the certain succession to wealth 
and station — was unknown to young Thom- 
leigh; nor was he the less exempt from 
another evil attendant on the anticipated 
enjoyment of ready-made honours. He was 
not ignorant. Education had been with him 
not a form, but a reality ; for, stimulated by 
a desire to obtain distinction for himself, he 
had worked hard at the public school where 
so many learn so little; and his name for 
talents and energy was already known in the 
limited circle of his own small world. The 
evils that might have accrued from this gra- 
tification to his vanity, were neutralized by 
the subduing influence of his home life. 
Mrs. EUerton was far from wanting in affec- 
tion for, and pride in her grandson ; but 
happily for him she loved herself better, and 
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(as we have said) the consequences of her 
egotism worked great good to the child of 
her adoption. 

There was one other whose near neigh- 
bourhood was not without some effect in 
forming the mind and character of Edgar 
Thomleigh. Francis Herbert was little 
changed since the day we saw him last, and 
when in his mistaken Christian anger he bade 
fiBLrewell to Alice Ellerton. He was still un- 
married, and still (at least to those about him 
he appeared so) as soTore in his judgments, 
and as rigid as ever in the ascetic principles 
he professed and advocated. But to Herbert 
himself it was known that a change in his 
inner man had been long gradually working. 
He had begun to feel (and that not since 
yesterday, but from 'the hour when tiie love 
of a young girl was lost to him) that it is not 
in the * cold abstinence from evil deeds,' or 
even in the dry performance of * inevitable 
charities' that there is enough to satisfy the 
cravings of his heart Then he longed for 
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tender friendship, and for a human affection 
to which to cling. Alice, he told himself 
he would forget, and he more than once 
bethought him that perchance he might else- 
where meet others as fair as she, and who 
would be more willing to share his trials and 
help him to do his work. But though such 
an idea had sometimes flitted across the brain 
of the Rector, it never worked him up to 
action ; and some years later, when Philip's 
death made his life a still more solitary one, 
he seemed to have given up all idea of filling 
up the void which the loss of Alice's affection 
had left in his heart, and the little world of 
Thomfield said that Francis Herbert was a 
bachelor for life. 

One of his chief interests lay in the super- 
intendence he exercised over the mental edu- 
cation of the little Edgar. It might be that, 
seeing the boy banished from his father's 
house, his conscience smote him for his in- 
ward condemnation of the mother; or pos- 
sibly the thought of Alice's devotion to the 
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children might have stimulated him in his 
efforts to serve the one who remained in his 
neighbourhood. Be this as it may, Herbert 
took a deep interest in the boy, encouraging 
his visits to the Rectory, and losing no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating in him lessons of reli- 
gious duty and of useful self-government. 
With Edgar he ceased to be stem, and vrhen 
the child, with his heart full of some real 
or fancied grief, would fly to his friend for 
comfort and assistance, the Rector was al- 
ways ready with his sympathy and with his 
aid. But it was in after-years, and when 
the boy's mind began to open to the fieital 
knowledge of his mother's errors, that the 
friendship of that seemingly inaccessible 
man was proved most valuable. Then did 
he pour salve into the wounds of htjored 
pride ain) hurt affection, and binding them up 
with words of hope» he sent him forth again, 
braci^ for the battle of life, and ready Iw 
endurance. 

This $Ught sketch of £4gar TliQmlagh's 
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previous history was perhaps necessary before 
we bring him into action, on a scene where the 
best powers both of his mind and body will 
be required of him. And let it be remem- 
bered that in years he was still hardly more 
than a boy, though the peculiar circumstances 
in which he had been placed, had developed 
in him an intelligence and an insight into 
human nature beyond his years. 

On their arrival at Sydney the travellers 
found it easy enough to trace the man they 
sought. Peters had never assumed an qHob^ 
nor had he ever given himself the trouble to 
throw a veil of mystery over his proceedings. 
Everywhere, therefore, he, with his two com- 
panions, were to be heard of. But to their 
great regret Arthur and Edgar also learnt, that 
many months had elapsed since the individuals 
they were in search of had been seen either 
in the city or its neighbourhood. Among the 
places to which they resorted for information, 
was the Hospital where, during his sad ill- 
ness, Edgar's half-brother had been so long 
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sheltered. There, they were informed of that 
portion of his history, and also of his removal 
thence by Peters. 

Before their departure from Sydney to 
prosecute their search, Brandreth and his 
friend visited the Convent of Mercy, in 
order to express their gratitude to the 
kindly Nun who had attended the sufferer 
through his illness. She was not a silent 
daughter of Eve, that active Sister, but was, 
on the contrary, one who, like Martha of old, 
' was careful and troubled about many things ; ' 
and consequently, when Brandreth and his 
friend visited (as was the wont of strangers) 
the now nearly finished Convent, she told 
them the story of Henry Considine among 
other curious annals of accident and crime. 

' I do not know," she said (not noticing the 
expressive glances which had passed between 
the two men during the continuance of her 
narrative), * I do not know whether before 
that fearful blow the young man's intellects 
were more or less clouded than tiiey were 
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after it had taken place. The skull was 
broken in, and the brain protruded from the 
opening. It was a terrible sight, and we all 
thought that he would die ; but at last he 
rallied, nor do I think that the poor creature 
ever suffered during the operation that was 
performed. He was trepanned, and there was 
then no pressure on the brain, at least so the 
doctors said. We were very grieved for him, 
and said many prayers for the suffering young 
man while he was with us, and after too ;' 
and Sister Catherine raised her eyes, and 
crossed herself devoutly. Edgar would have 
spoken, but his words were arrested by 
Brandreth. 

• So he has left Sydney ? and can you tell 
us where is gone? I have heard of your 
unfortunate patient, and we are most desirous 
of knowing the place of his present abode.' 

* And that is what I cannot tell you,' said 
the Sister. *He had improved greatly in 
health, and had begun to show symptoms of 
intelligence which we had scarcely expected 
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i; when one dmj, to oar great r^ret^ a 
gentleman called at the Hospital, and claimed 
him as a relation. They coold not detain the 
poor fellow finvm his firiends ; bnt, somehow, 
the gentlemoi did not feel quite satisfied 
when thej saw him takon awaj, and since 
that daj nothing has been heard of him.* 

And Uiis was all, or neail j all, that the 
anxKMis s oarc h ci s coold leam in that town, of 
the whereaboQts of tho9e thej aoi^fat. Still, 
ther were not dkcomaged ; and at last, by 
dint of uneeasfa^g eflbita^ thej soccee^d in 
findfing the tiacks of the wanderen. Theie 
te a deiseft distiiet^ &r away fitom Sjdn^, and 
$ome tw^nlT-fixi^ miles dklant from a con* 
side«ahle rit^ar; and in that district they 
kamed that thi^ would aurefyfind die men 
of whom they w^»e in pnisnt. As th^ 
appitnadfeed nearer to the qpot which had 
beien indiMbed to them, assurance became 
doul^y siin\ and hope tniniii$ into certainty, 
they hiM a ^wsidiafiaon as to how they dranld 
comawttc^ thar jkaBi^ with the man wiiom 
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they had so much cause to suspect of unscru- 
pulous dishonesty. Edgar was for taking 
with him an addition to their force, or for 
going to the encounter armed with the autho- 
rity of the law. To both these plans Bran- 
dreth saw objections. They were two, he 
said ; sufficient, surely, for any exigencies that 
were likely to arise: and, as for law, what 
proof had they that Peters had in any way 
rendered himself amenable to it ? No, they 
t^ould trust to themselves and their own cou- 
rage and ingenuity to gain their ends; and 
to this resolve Edgar, who generally yielded 
to his friend, at length assented. 

And now, for a short time, we must leave 
the men of honest purpose, and introduce 
our readers to the interior of a hut far up in 
the Australian country, where guilty plotters 
are preparing for the last act of a tragic drama. 

The hut consists of but one room, but is of 
tolerably large dimensions, and contains three 
of what are called in the country Bed^places. 
The walls are formed of saplings about six 
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inches in diameter, and these are put together 
-vertically. They are about eight feet in 
height, and are placed as closely as the knots 
in the wood will allow of. This, as may be 
supposed, is not a very effectual method for 
the keeping out of such intruders as bad 
weather, eyes of watchers, or ears of listeners; 
but of this especial inconyenience more will 
be said hereafter. A huge fire-place occu- 
pies almost the whole of one side of the hut. 
The fire in it has burnt low, and over the 
embers two men are conversing. It is a 
bare^looking and wretched place enough; 
for the roof is of bark, through which the 
water filters, and, dropping steadily down, 
forms a pond in tiie centre of the earthen 
floor* In one comer is a large cask, in which 
is kept the provision of salt beef; and in the 
centre is a rough wooden table, on which 
stand tin drinking-vessels, the contents of 
those pannikins being probably something 
stronger than the pure element that is 
desoending so steadily outside the hut. 
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So much for the interior of the dwelling. 
We must now proceed to describe its occu- 
pants. One of these was a man whose age 
might be some few years past fifty, but who 
appeared still in the full vigour of his robust 
and powerful manhood. He had a shrewd, 
but somewhat apprehensive face, marked 
eyebrows, and a thick beard, which eiSectu- 
ally concealed the expression of his mouth 
from observation. 

The other man was much younger, and 
was dark as a Spaniard, with cruel eyes and 
a sensual mouth. Both were dressed with 
an utter disregard to the feshions and habits 
of civilized life. Their trousers were of 
moleskin, and their coloured shirts of serge ; 
on the head of the elder man was that 
peculiar colonial coiffure called a cabbage- 
tree hat ; while the long, straight, black 
hair of the younger was without a cover- 
ing. 

* Hal,' said Peters— for it was he — address- 
ing his companion, who was gazing moodily 
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at the expiring ashes, • I didn't mean to say 
I wouldn't do it.' 

• No, by G — 9 but you mean me to do it 
alone. Do you think now I don't know you ? 
Do you think I don't see what a d — d white- 
livered son of a — ' 

*Come, no names,' said Peters, angrily, 
* I won't stand that — and I won't stand you, 
that's more, unless you keep a civil tongue 
in your head.' 

The individual apostrophized as ' Hal,' saw 
the mistake into which an ungovemed temper 
had led him, and apologized for his rudeness 
without delay. 

' Come/ said he^ ' don't let us two quarrel. 
You can do nothing without me, nor I with- 
out you, so weM best be friends.' 

Peters accepted the excuse, and went on 
with his remarks in as agreeable a manner 
as he could assume. 

*You see,' he said, unwilling to exhilHt 
any more signs of weakness to the critical 
eye of his Mend, *yoa see I have done 
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my best to get rid of bim, and he warit 
die.' 

They were — at least they thought so— in 
an almost desert solitude; T^ith nothing 
living nearer than the numerous flocks within 
the not far distant sheep-yard, and not a 
human ear for many a mile away. With 
this conviction, they spoke aloud and unre- 
servedly, while — but time will show by 
whom those last and startling words had 
been overheard ; and who those were, 
that, stationed behind the ill-placed sap- 
lings, could, through the open interstices, 
both see and hear what passed within the 
hut. 

* Won't he V said Hal, impressively, as he 
glanced ominously towards the bed. 

* No ; and now I think it's your turn. By 
Jove, I've tried to make the poor devil kill 
himself. I've left him alone to starve, or 
fidl into the fire, and I've flogged him mor^ 
than once hard enough. I could have done 
it better years ago, when he was quite stupid 
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— ^bat now — ^by G — ^ do yoo know some* 
times I think he*s fond of me.' 

* D — d stnfl^' sftid the bolder Tillain, and 
agiin he glanced towards the bed. 

* Ton do it^' said Peters» in a lower voice, 
* and bj G — ^ I won't peach.' 

Hal laid down the tin pannikin he had 
been holding, and looked hard at his com- 
panion. 

* What I do>» jonll have a hand in, or by 
f s done. And now drink a drop 



more, and tij to get some courage into your 
cowardly carcase.* 

Thane was silence while they drank, and 
the two men outside crouched down witJi 
white fiices and kmdly-beating hearts. One 

— ^the youngest — made a moTement towards 
the door of the hut, but the other held him 
back, laying a finger on his own lips as he 
did 80. Again they listened, and gazing 
intensely through the chinks» watched the 
two men within. 

* You think, I supposes,' said Hal, marking 
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the glow that was beginning to spread over 
his companion's face, ^ you think I am going 
to spend my life in this cursed hole. Much 
obliged to you, but I've had enough of it, 
and what's more, there isn't a day but what 
gives us a chance the less. It isn't so easy 
to keep the b — d young hound tied up all 
day ; and he not be heard to howl, and be 
d — d to him.' 

It was frightful to listen to the man's 
oaths, but more terrible still to watch his 
darkening face as the curses poured from his 
black heart like water. Meanwhile, both 
men continued to drink slowly, but perse- 
veringly ; while on the bed, and beneath its 
dirty blankets, lay one who, though he could 
not hear, stared at them with wide open 
eyes. 

' It's growing dark,' observed Peters, after 
they had sat for some time in silence. 

'Of course it is,' said the other, *you 
didn't expect the daylight was to stay to 
give you courage, did you ? Now, don't you 
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be a fool. The fellow's not half a man. He 
hasn't his senses ; and it would have been a 
mercy if he'd been taken long ago. We 
expect Anderson about those sheep to- 
morrow, and if he's found here then, by , 

we're floored. Now or never — now I say, 
or we may rot in this b — d place till the 
day of Judgment.' 

Peters, apparently convinced by his argu- 
ments, seemed at last prepared to follow his 
advice ; and rising from his seat with a stupid, 
dogged look, moved from the table, followed 
by Hal, who fixed a cold, glittering' eye upon 
his half-intoxicated accomplice. At that 
moment the two men outside likewise roused 
themselves from their crouching posture, and 
made towards the door, which was at right 
angles to the fireplace, and close to the bed 
on which the intended victim lay. 

The door was only fastened by a latch, 
and as they raised the latter, a slight strug- 
gling noise was heard inside. 

Over the low bed (to the side of which he 
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had been thrust by his accomplice), Peterd 
leant, with his bulky head and shoulders 
almost resting upon the chest of him whose 
life they aimed at. The other man was more 
actively employed, for while with one hand 
he pressed heavily on the recumbent form, 
the fingers of the other were compressed in 
an u-on grasp on the throat, from whence 
issued gurgling sounds, as of one in his death 
agony. 

It was very nearly dark when Brandreth 
and Edgar, with a loud cry (a cry of horror 
lest they should at last have come too late) 
burst upon the assailants. Hal, startled at 
the sound they made, at once Curned round 
and faced them, while his accomplice moved 
as quickly from the bed as his hal&drunken 
state permitted. The new comers were 
armed with pistols, but the fiery passions 
of both, and the astonishment of the 
assassins rendered a recourse to their use 
unnecessary. With one blow of his mus- 
cular arm Brandreth hurled the wretched 
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Peters backwards: he fell near the heavy 
table and striking his head against it lay 
there motionless. The younger man proved 
less easy to deal with, and it is possible 
that their united strength might have been 
inadequate to master him, had not the 
sight of their revolvers proved effectual in 
bringing him to reason. Once convinced 
that resistance vras useless, the ruffian sub- 
mitted to a fate that seemed inevitable, and 
in sulky silence permitted himself to be 
made prisoner. 

They were at no loss for bonds wherewith 
to bind him, strong and effective ones being 
found in the stirrup-leathers of their saddles, 
while with a piece of new rope which they 
fortunately found, they fastened the culprit 
to the wall by means of the openings between 
the saplings, round one of which they twisted 
and made fast the cord. 

This done, and their vigorous foe secured, 
the men, heated and panting, paused to re- 
cover their breath. The place was silent 
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enough now, for in one corner lay the body 
of a man, who (both to their surprise and 
consternation) gave no signs of life, while 
from the bed there came no sound. They 
looked at one another in silent consterna- 
tion, nor was there need to speak the 
thoughts that came thronging into the 
minds of each. What was it ? so they in 
silence asked themselves. What was it that 
they had come into the wilderness to see 
and to do ? They had hoped to obtain 
information and aid from a man, whose 
tongue they feared they had rendered for 
ever mute; and now it was probable that 
they must return as they came, and without 
the evidence they had travelled so far to 
seek. But regrets were useless now; and 
after their short investigation of that appa- 
rently lifeless form, they turned to other 
duties. Edgar hid his face in his hands 
when Arthur, turning down the blankets, 
laid his hand on the poor idiot's heart and 
listened for its beatings. 
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* Tbank God ! ' he Said, ' thank God, 
Edgar, there is life in him yet.' 

*Then what the devil are you here for, 
making this confounded row ? ' growled the 
prisoner, as crouching like a chained tiger, 
his eyes glared upon his keepers ; 4s a man 
to be knocked down, and get his head broke 
because he happens to be feeling his relation's 
pulse? I tell you what, my fine fellows, 
you*U catch it for this, as sure as my name's 
Gonsidine ; and as for the poor young man 
on the bed, why he's been down with fever for 
weeks, and it's my belief you've killed him 
with the fright, and be d— d to you.' 

During these remarks, called forth by 
Hal's consoling reflection that as young 
Gonsidine vrua still in the land of the living, 
it veas at least not a hanging matter, Bran- 
dreth and Edgar (the latter having struck a 
match and lighted a candle) were so busied 
in endeavours to revive the unfortunate 

• 

being whose life had been thus providen- 
tially saved, that the name of 'Gonsidine,' 
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let fall by Hal, had entirely escaped their 
notice. 

]Sy the dim light of the candle they 
scanned the features of him they had 
rescued from death, and it was with a 
sensation of relief that Edgar perceived 
none of that revolting appearance which 
be bad been led to expect he would see 
there. The terrible grasp upon his throat 
had fortunately not lasted long enough to 
cause suffocation, and Gertrude's son now 
lay pale and exhausted, and evidently in 
some bodily pain from the effects of that 
inhuman treatment ; but with a pulse which) 
though feeble, had a continuous beating, and 
an expression in his eyes that did not tell 
of approaching dissolution. His deliverers 
spoke to him, but received no answer, only 
he stroked Brandreth's hand caressingly, and 
when offered water, which stood in a cup by 
the bedside, he made a gesture of dissent, 
which proved that he understood their 
meaning. 
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After a few minutes of whispered con- 
sultation (for they had allowed Hal's obser- 
vations to pass unnoticed) it was decided 
that Thomleigh should ride one of the 
horses that had brought them to the hut, 
to a dwelling of a similar description that 
had been their halting place on the previous 
night It was about ten miles distant, and 
was occupied by a young English settler 
and two Chinamen. There could be no 
doubt, they thought, that when the emer- 
genoy of the case was made known to the 
fbimer, he would gladly afford them every 
assistance in his power. 

Brandreth, as the sounds of the horse's 
boofis died away in the distance, felt to its 
full extent the responsibility he had in- 
curred. He had the prospect of ample time 
to dwell upon what that responsibility de- 
manded of him, nor were his thoughts likely 
(as far at least as appearances went) to be 
disturbed by human voices ; but the silence 
that reigned was darkened by the shadow 
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of crime, and rendered loathsome by the 
presence of the criminals. He sat for some 
time in deep reflection, his wooden stool 
being placed close to the occupied bed, 
while his elbow rested on the rough wood 
that formed its frame. A piece of bark 
placed against the wall protected his head 
from the air that whistled through the 
crevices, and against that rude shelter the 
tired man rested. 

His situation was by no means a pleasant 
one, with a bound criminal in front of him, 
and within a few yards the body of a man 
who for years had been meditating as foul 
a deed as ever figured in the annals of 
crime. There was a dim and flickering 
light \^ithin the hut, which wavered in the 
wind that blew between the saplings, and 
all seemed to promise that the time of 
waiting would be a weary and an anxious 
one. Brandreth was fatigued and feverish, 
and raising to his lips the cup of water of 
which the poor victim had declined to drink. 
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he swallowed a few mouthfuls hastily. The 
liquid had a bitter, brackish taste, but this 
at the moment was not noticed by the 
thirsty man, who after setting down the 
vessel proceeded to calculate the time that 
must elapse before Edgar's return. Three 
hours he feared he would have to pass in 
that detested company, and making up his 
mind to endurance, he with watch in hand 
began to count the moments as they passed 
slowly by. 

After a while, and at first to his surprise, 
a sensation of drowsiness crept over him. 
For a time he struggled against this new 
enemy, attacking it by rapid movement, and 
even going forth into the cold night-air in 
hopes to chase away the foe. But all was in 
vain, and at length yielding to the oppressive 
sensation of stupor which was gradually steal- 
ing over his senses, he ceased the contest, 
and returning to bis stool, rested his heavy 
head against the wall, and slept. 

How long that strange slumber had lasted. 
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he knew not, when a finger, touching his 
shoulder, roused him; and looking whence 
that touch had come, he saw a thin hand 
extended from the bed covering, and point- 
ing steadily in one direction. 

* What is the matter? ' asked Brandreth, too 
bewildered to remember on his first awaken- 
ing, the infirmity of his companion. * What 
is the matter ? what are you pointing at ? ' 

The question was apparently a useless one, 
for instead of a reply iu words, the hand con- 
tinued to point, and ever, as at first, in one 
direction, namely, to the spot where the 
motionless body lay. Almost mechanically, 
Arthur looked at his watch, and thought in 
his sleepy dullness, that there wanted yet an 
hour to the time when Edgar might be ex- 
pected to return. 

Meanwhile,' there was a living man within 
that hut, on whose presence, both in the flesh 
and the spirit, Brandreth had not reckoned. 
Peters had been severely stunned, but scarcely, 
if at all, injured by the blow that had been 
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dealt him. From the first (for the shock 
had sobered him) he had resolved to feign 
death, and under its semblance to wait for 
the return stroke, by which he hoped to win 
back the chances he had lost. 

At a glance, and by the mere sound of 
their voices, he had divined the manner of 
men by whom they had been surprised ; and 
fully convinced that their opponents were of 
the number of those by whom the shedding 
of blood (even in self-defence) is deemed an 
odious act, there dawned upon him a glim- 
mering of hope that the stakes for which he 
had played were not wholly lost, and that the 
game might be commenced anew with some 
chance of success. 

Slowly he raised himself on his elbow, 
and looking about, him perceived that the 
near neighbourhood of Brandreth to the re- 
volver, and its comparatively great distance 
from himself rendered many precautions 
necessary. 

Hal, by whom the ruse had been suspected 
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from the first, became in an instant a silent, 
but intensely interested spectator ; while, to 
the great satisfaction of Peters, Brandreth, 
whose momentary return to consciousness 
had threatened to defeat his plans, seemed 
again to have sunk into a lethargic slumber. 
Then he slowly raised himself on his knees, 
and inch by inch, and with a noiselessness 
that resembled the stealthy advance of a ser- 
pent, he dragged himself along the floor. 
But an eye saw him as he crept onwards, and 
one, whom he had believed stupified out of 
all power to commit a deed so daring, gave 
a warning of his approach* 

With a frightened gaze (fixed as though 
fascinated by a basilisk) Henry Considine 
watched the crawling figure as it came nearer 
to his preserver; but it was not till Peters 
(who had gradually risen to his feet) had 
approached within dangerous distance of 
Arthur^s pistol, that he again, but with a 
stronger pressure, touched the sleeper's arm. 
Brandreth awoke with a start; but be- 
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wildered as he was, he still had the power to 
collect his thoughts and see his danger. In 
a moment he sprang to his feet, and prepared 
to close with his antagonist. The action was 
simultaneous with a movement on the part 
of Peters, who darted forward with a yell of 
fury and disappointment ; and then the two 
men (for Arthur's revolver had been laid be- 
yond reach of his hand) closed with one 
another in a deadly struggle. 

It would be as impossible to describe the 
mad rage of the prisoner at Peters's abortive 
attempt, as it would be to repeat the language 
in which he mingled his frantic encourage- 
ment to his confederate, with the panting 
breath of the now desperate combatants. It 
was a wrestle for life or death, one however, 
in which the advantages were wholly on the 
side of the older man ; for Brandreth, be- 
sides that he was of a far less ponderous 
frame, had against him the fearful odds of a 
brain racked with wild confusion, and limbs 
momentarily paralyzed by mysterious illness. 
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* At his throat/ screamed Hjtl, whose voice 
had grown hoarse and harsh with the vio- 
lence of his execrations. *At his throat, 
b — t him — use the knife, and cut his cursed 
life out of him, you blundering b— d — ? 

But suddenly the voice ceased, there was 
a heavy fall — a howl as of one in torture — 
and all was still ! 

A few moments elapsed before Brandreth 
recovered the consciousness of his situa- 
tion, and when he did so, it was to find 
that his brain was still partially confused, 
and that the weight of his adversary's 
body crushed him down and kept him where 
he lay. 

Meanwhile Hal was writhing in his bonds, 
and twisting his thin muscular hands within 
the leathern straps, till the fingers grew black 
with the blood that had been pressed into 
them. A less desperate man would have 
given up the effort at self-liberation, from the 
mere pain that effort caused him ; but mad<- 
dened by approaching danger, he laboured 
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on, and every moment added to his chances 
of success. 

While thus employed (and though it takes 
long in telling, the attempt had scarcely oc- 
cupied many minutes of time) the candle had 
burnt down nearly to its socket, sending out 
however at intervals, sudden jets of flame 
that for a passing moment lighted up the 
scene. During one of those fitful gleams, 
the rays fell vividly upon the person of 
the prisoner; and then, to his dismaj, 
Arthur perceived the work on which the 
desperate ruffian was engaged. The broad, 
strong leather would have defied every effort 
to break, and all attempts to gnaw it with 
the teeth asunder, but alas ! the men who 
had fastened the thongs were not versed in 
prison craft ; and moreover they had shrunk 
from fastening the straps so tightly that the 
blood could not circulate through his wrists. 
It followed therefore, that by dint of great 
perseverance and long-continued struggling, 
Hal had succeeded in nearly extricating his 
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right hand from imprisonment ; and that was 
the sight witnessed by Arthur when the light 
streamed upon the prisoner s form. A few 
moments more, and he doubted not that one 
of the hands of the revengeful savage would 
be at liberty ; the fireeing of his limbs would 
afterwards be but the affair of a moment, 
and then — but no — it was not for a strong 
man to lie there passively, looking on and 
doing nothing, but hoping only for the aid 
from without, that might not come in time to 
succour him. Stunned and giddy as he was, 
he strove to rise, but as he did so, the river of 
warm blood that had welled over him, sent 
up a sickening odour ; and for a moment he 
sunk back, while a deadly faintness crept 
over him. 

There had been increasing darkness within 
the hut, as the solitary candle gave out its 
expiring flame ; but at length — the last of 
those Mightings up' which precede extinc- 
tion, flared high, and for a few moments con- 
tinuously. 
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Then Brandreth saw the extremity of his 
danger— saw that the perseverance of his 
enemy had at last triumphed ; and that with 
one liberated hand he was rapidly unfasten- 
ing the bonds that confined him. 

With the strength that necessity for self- 
preservation alone can give, Arthur, by an 
almost convulsive effort, shook off the weight 
that pressed him down, and staggered to his 
feet. But rapid as had been the movement, 
Hal had been too quick for him, for the 
work of the desperate villain had been ac- 
complished, and he was free ! The rush of 
both men to seize the deadly weapon that 
still lay upon the table was simultaneous ; but 
even as their hands were about to close upon 
it, the last flicker of light died out, and they 
were left in total darkness ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' And where is truth ? On tombs 1 for such to thee 
Has been my heart — and thy dead memory 
Has lain from girlhood, many a changeful year 
Unchangingly preserved, and buried there.' 

Fragment. 

The old assize town of Bilsden differs little 
from many another commonplace assemblage 
of straight streets, and unpicturesque houses 
that are to be met with in our Island. There 
is no cathedral to roam about, and no bar- 
racks for officers to lounge in, but there is a 
High Street, in which stand the old fashioned 
rival houses called the ^ Red Lion ' and the 
* Castle ; ' and there is the Court-house, which 
is an imposing building standing on one side 
of the Market-place. 

It is the Spring Assizes, and the Judge has 
just made his entry. 

The two great yearly events at Bilsden are 
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the arrivals of that well-known personage 
and his solemn cortege. The awful presence 
in the town of those black gentlemen is a 
delight to the Bilsden citizens, who (for he 
has been several years on the circuit) know 
every frown and wrinkle of the Judge's face, 
and for that matter are cognizant of not 
a few of the barristers' peculiarities likewise. 

Let us go inside the Court-house — ^it will 
be a hard matter, for every seat is occupied ; 
there is a * forest of fiaces in every row,' and 
all the doors and avenues are wellnigh 
blocked up with eager claimants for ad- 
mission. The Attorney-General has been 
engaged, and the Junior Counsel is opening 
the case for the prosecution. He is speaking 
slowly and distinctly, and is eagerly listened to 
as he plainly lays the case before the Court. 

The accused has been, what in newspaper 
language is called * accommodated with a 
chair.' She is dressed in deep mourning, 
and a thick veil is over her face. Near her 
is a lady, also veiled, and on those two 
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figures a great portion of public attention is 
fixed. The Barrister proceeds in his elo- 
quent ' harangue, and as he does so, a very 
joung man, fair and handsome, leans forward, 
and listens with a flushed and eager counte- 
nance. It is curious how that clear-epeaking 
lawyer dwells upon the fact of the first 
marriage ; dwells upon it till there is not one 
within that crowded assemblage who can re- 
tain a doubt that the accused had in her 
early girlhood been married by a binding 
ceremony: then it was that the young 
man's cheek flushed, and that a look of 
triumph glistened in his eyes. 

The witnesses for the prosecution were 
▼ery numerous ; they had been brought (some 
of them at least) from distant places on the 
Continent^ and all they swore to, tended to 
establish the fact that Henry Considine bad 
been seen alive within a few weeks only of 
the date of the second marriage. Up to 
this point all seemed going terribly againirt 
the prisoner; for the evidence given was, 
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as we have before said, very conclusive : 
nor did it appear that any of those 
brought forward could be actuated by any 
private motive in giving their testimony 
when called upon. Many remembered that 
they had seen Henry Considine at such-and- 
such a period, and that was all, they having 
had little or no personal acquaintance with 
him. 

The letters of the man Peters to Mrs. 
Wraxham were next produced — ^and in them 
the writer clearly stated that the deceased, 
Henry Considine, was not dead at the time 
of his wife's marriage with Sir Philip Thorn- 
leigh. At a time named in one of the 
letters, Peters declared upon his oath, that 
he and Considine were in Paris together, and 
that on a particular day, a month after Sir 
Philip's marriage with Mrs. Considine, the 
husband of that lady had left the house, and, 
not returning, Peters had become alarmed, 
and had gone in search of him. The course 
of his inquiries brought him to the Morgue, 
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and there he recognized and identified the 
body of his friend. In one letter Peters 
expressed deep regret at having quite unin- 
tentionally misled Lady Thomleigh into a 
premature belief of her husband's death. 

The handwriting of Peters was proved in 
Court ; and as he was known by many of the 
vntnesses to have been an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the late Henry Considine, and as 
nothing had been said to throw discredit on 
his character, his evidence was received, and 
clearly told with terrible weight against the 
prisoner. 

It was late when the examination of the 
last witness for the prosecution was con- 
cluded, and the Judge therefore directed 
that the defence should be postponed till the 
following day. The accused was led out of 
Court by the young man whose interest in 
the case had been so strongly marked ; and it 
was noticed that her step was firm, and her 
head erect, as she passed through the as- 
sembled multitude. 
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On the evening of that day, the trial of 
Sir Philip Thornleigh's widow was, in every 
housp and in all quarters, the one universal 
topic of conversation. In the public-houses, 
and low beer-shops, rude men discussed the 
question coarsely and freely; while in the 
town and even far into the surrounding 
country, the talk in drawing-rooms was of 
her who had been once one of them,* but 
who now was, as they all felt convinced, 
destined to undergo the punishment due 
to her dark offence. 

When morning came, the first thought of 
every one was, to hurry to the Court-House ; 
for to obtain what was considered a * good 
place;' no number of hours was thought too 
long to wait. 

Lady Thonileigh's case came on at once, 
and it was then Gatherock's turn to show 
what the eloquence of man's tongue can do. 
His speech for the defence lasted some 
hours, and was not only a brilliant forensic 
display, but was calculated, by the acuteness 
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of the speaker's observations, and the impress 
sive description he drew of the trials of his 
unhappy client, to enlist the deepest sympa- 
thy in her behalf. When he concluded, 
many of the ladies (and among them were not 
a few of those who had before pronounced 
her guilty) were in tears; and the hearts, 
even of the men who condemned the accused, 
were moved to pity. 

Next came the examination of the wit- 
nesses for the defence, and the first name 
called was that of Arthur Brandreth ! There 
was hardly one in that thickly crowded Court 
who did not either personally, or by reputa* 
don, know that good and noble-hearted 
man ; and therefore, when (to the surprise of 
many, who had shared in the anxiety 
respecting him) he stood up to give his 
testimony, all eyes were turned upon him, 
and perfect silence reigned throughout the 
Court. 

Arthur was attired in deep mourning; 
but on his face there were no traces either 
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of fatigue, or sorrow, and he looked round 

with what was almost a smile upon his lip. 

The usual oath was administered to him. 
and then — but no— there is no need to 

* repeat his words, or to dwell upon the par- 
ticulars of the short but overpowering evi- 
dence which, delivered in the impressive 
tones of his convincing voice, he produced 
in Lady Thornleigh's favour. 

Among the papers found on the person 
of the dead Peters (for it is needless to say 
that Edgar arrived at the Australian hut 
in time to save his friend) was one contain- 
ing three ill-written lines from Lady Thorn- 
leigh's first husband, in which the latter 
stated that he was dying of sudden illness, 
in a small and obscure village in the heart 
of the Pyrenees. Thither (for they returned 
by the Overland Route) Brandreth and his 
companion hastened, and found no diflSculty 
in procuring an attested copy of the Acte de 
Deces of Henry Considine. He had died 
ten days before Lady Thornleigh's second 
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marriage ; and as there ^as, besides this all- 
important document, other and satisfactory 
corroborating testimony, there was but one 
feeling throughout the Court as Arthur left 
the witness box ; and that feeling was, that 
Lady Thornleigh's acquittal was certain ! 

There were some tokens of applause (the 
distant approaches of the thunder which 
was ere long to burst from those serried 
masses), but silence was immediately en- 
forced ; and the Judge proceeded to *sum 
up,' and to charge the Jury. 

A short time only was occupied in this 

formula^ for in a case so clear it may well be 

called so ; and when it was over, the Jury, 

without retiring, gave in their verdict of 

* Not Guilty/ 

Then the long-suppressed cheers broke 
forth, and sounded to the very roof of that 
thronged and lofty building. There was a 
shout of congratulation for the young heir ; 
and another, louder still, for the true friend 
who had devoted his time and energies to 
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the cause of the widow aud the father- 
less. 

But perhaps, the deepest and best feeling 
in the hearts of all, was one of regret, that 
he who lay in his grave — the man who had 
won golden opinions whilst he lived amongst 
them, should not be alive that day to listen 
to the justification of his wife. For she had 
been justified and cleared from all suspicion 
of having, as his wife, been false to him. 
During the course of the trial, and especially 
in Gatherock's speech in her defence, all 
that had seemed to Philip, and to the world 
* confirmation strong as proofe of Holy 
Writ,' of guilt in Gertrude's conduct, was 
clearly explained; and now, restored to 
friends and to society, she was again to 
take her place among the honoured and the 
respected. 

There was one, who, vnth wrapt attention 
above the rest, had watched the progress of 
that clear acquittal, and that one, need we 
say it? was Helen Langton. She was alone. 
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when she left the rapidly emptying Court, 
and alone when afterwards she stept into 
the train, and was hurried away from Bils- 
den. Well she knew that congratulating 
friends were thronging round Philip's widow 
— around the wife who, though not guilty as 
he had deemed her, had still deceived him. 
But there was no bitterness in her soul, nor 
a thought of envy; for she had, as ever, been 
true to him; and now could lay her hand 
upon her heart, repeating the words she had 
said in early days to the lover of her youth — 
*I at least have never deceived thee; and 
now, the desire of thy heart fulfilled, thy 
spirit will, I trust, find rest and peace.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

* Reflect that Life, like every other blesmng 
Derives its value from its use alone. 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end 
The Eternal gave it— and that end was virtue/ 

Irene. 

The sisters had retired for the night, when, 
on the evening Wore Lady Thomleigh's 
trial, Arthur Brandreth and Edgar stepped 
from the special train which they had en- 
gaged to convey them with all possible speed 
to Bilsden. In London they had found 
letters for them, full of the deepest anxiety, 
endured both for their safety and for the 
success of Gertrude's cause. 

* We are almost in despair,' wrote Alice. 
*Not a line or word have we received for 
months; and to-morrow we must undergo 
the long-dreaded ordeal, without either you 
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or Edgar to support and encourage us^ and 
yfiih none of the longed-for evidence to save 
us from disgrace and ruin.' 

* Why, they have never had our letters ! 
Edgar, to whom did you entrust them ? ' cried 
Brandreth. 

*To Naysmith,* answered Edgar, *and 
with particular instructions that he was to be 
most careful of their safety.' 

*And you gave him the money for the 
postage? And no doubt the latter was con- 
signed to his own pocket, and our letters to 
the flames ! Edgar, you foolish fellow, how 
could you trust so important a commission to 
a servant, and that servant a man of doubtful 
character, hired, too, in a town like Sydney !* 

* I am very sorry,' i)egan poor Edgar, but 
Arthur interrupted him. 

* Too late for sorrow now, old fellow, all 
we have to do is to hurry to Bilsden as fast 
as steam can carry us, and relieve the hearts 
of those poor ill-used women, with as little 
delay as possible.' 
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Scarcely a word was said by either during 
their rapid journey, but the minds and hearts 
of both were filled to overflowing. Every 
moment as it passed seemed an age, so eager 
were they to remedy, as soon as could be, the 
mischief caused by Edgar's inadvertence; 
and when the train arrived at its destination, 
not an instant was lost in finding the well- 
known house where the lady, bailed on a 
charge of bigamy, was lodging. 

Alice lay on her bed half-undressed (for 
she had been with Gertrude till the last 
moment, and was very wearied), when a rap 
at her door startled her. 

^ Come in,' she said, starting up suddenly. 
But instead of obeying her, the maid-of-all- 
work (whose nightcap was probably none of 
the most presentable in appearance) pre- 
ferred making known the nature of her 
errand from the passage. 

^Two gentlemen as is below, miss, as is 
wanting to see you and Lady Thornleigh.* 

Alice was on her feet in a moment, and 
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hurriedly throwing a shawl over her shoul- 
ders, left the room. She had not time either 
for hopes or fears, for in the passage, and 
advancing to seek her, was a tall, strong 
man, who in silence quickly approached, and 
without a word spoken, folded her to his 
heart. In the dim light she looked up into 
his £Eu;e, bronzed with long travel and ex- 
posure, and throwing her own arms round 
his neck, she whispered : 

* My own true love-r-I knew you would be 
with us. I never doubted for a moment.' 

* Bless you for your trust, my darling. And, 
thank God, too, that my news is good. 
Edgar is here also, with his mother. And 
you have had no letters from us ? ' he added, 
as Alice led him to the little parlour. 

* None for months.' 

* And still you trusted ? Alice ! you are a 
little heroine. And did I not tell you that I 
should find you brave in spirit, and strong in 
health, when I should return from my distant 
mission ? ' 
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* You were a true prophet,' • said Alice, 
blushing under her lover's admiring gaze, 
which showed her that, with her flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright with happiness, she 
was beautiful in his sight. ^ But what of 
Gertrude's son? Your news is good, you 
say, and I can read it in your face. Tell me, 
then, of that poor, unhappy creature. Is he 
with you? I half dread — Arthur, don't 
despise me — but I feel afraid to see him.' 

* You need not, dearest, for Henry Con- 
cidine will disgust you — even in thoughts- 
no longer. Alice, darling, the poor fellow is 
at peace.' 

^ Dead ?' said Alice, in a whisper. 

' Ask me nothing now, love, and, above all, 
say nothing of this to your sister. If she be 
not greatly changed, all her courage will to- 
morrow be required of her ; and, that being 
the case, we will no longer keep her from her 
rest. Your dear eyes are growing heavy, 
too, my love, and we are also greatly in need 
of sleep. God bless you, then, and hope 
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everything for to-morrow.' And with a kiss 
of fond affection, he left the happy woman to 
her thoughts. 

When Lady Thomleigh returned from 
the Court-house, triumphant in her acquittal, 
her first act was to shake hands with Bran- 
dreth with cordial and grateful vehemence. 

*How everything has prospered, dear 
Arthur/ she said, ^ everything. But I am so 
anxious — you can guess how anxious — ^to 
hear all you can tell me of my son. He re*' 
turned with you, of course, but I suppose that 
his grandfather — ' 

^Lady Thornleigh,' said Arthur, gravely, 
^you are most unfortunately deceived. 
Would to Heaven you had received our 
letters ! But you must allow me to speak to 
you alone — a few minutes only. Alice, love, 
leave your sister and me together.' 

Lady Thomleigh, rather awe-struck at bis 
tone, saw her sister leave the room regret- 
fully, for she was half afraid of Brandretb's 
oncompromising straightforwardness; there 
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appearing, however, no remedy, she sub* 
mitted with the best grace she could assume. 

Arthur, who was seated in a chair opposite 
to her, took his hat from the table, and turn- 
ing it about slowly, endeavoured to draw 
Gertrude's attention to the deep crape that 
covered it. Finding, however, that she did 
not speak, he broke the silence by saying in 
a low voice : 

• Lady Thornleigh, I am in mourning for 
your son.* 

' For my son ! Oh, Heaven ! ' 

*For your son, who, afflicted by Provi- 
dence and despised by men, lies at length in 
his peaceful grave, to rise again in a world 
where the sinless ones shall see no more 
sorrow, and where tears shall be wiped from 
all faces/ 

*But my son was not "afflicted of Pro- 
vidence,*** cried Gertrude; *my son was 
" blessed with more than common beauty ;** 
my son was "perfect in intellect;" surely, 
Mr. Brandretb, you cannot have received my 
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letter, for in it I told you that (as I always 
suspected) I was not the mother of that 
shocking — * 

* Hush,* said Brandreth, rising hastily ; * for 
your own sake stay your words ; for the 
terrible expletives you would use, will, I 
trust, shock you to think of, when you learn 
the truth. Lady Thomleigli, you gave too 
hasty credence to the villain who, till his 
latest hour, deceived you and all the world. 
It was with a deep-laid purpose, namely, that 
of gaining, by the aid of a confederate as 
infamous as himself, the disposal of the Con- 
sidine estates, that Peters wrote the letter 
which has so misled you. It remains for 
me to set the matter right, and impart to 
you the truth. The child at whose very 
name you shudder was your own, but you 
must not think of him as he was; but, if 
you can, in another and a more endearing 
form. At Sydney a terrible accident, in 
which his skull was fractured, had the effect 
of restoring him to sense and intelligence, 
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and with the improvement in his intellectual 
faculties, his person also improved marvel- 
lously. See, I have brought his likeness — a 
photograph I had taken of him at Sydney — 
it is very like, and I thought that you might 
value it/ 

Lady Thornleigh took the portrait, but her 
tears fell so fast upon it, that she could scarcely 
perceive the lineaments that she looked on. 

* Another time,* said Arthur, as he gently 
removed it from her hands; * another time 
you vrill, perhaps, be better able to trace^ 
and value the look of gentle resignation 
which is so plainly evident to those who 
knew and loved him. He had not the gift 
of speech, nor could he hear the words of 
affection from those around him, but during 
the time he spent in the Sydney Hospital, 
the Sisters of Mercy had been unremitting 
in their endeavours to raise his intelligence 
to a view of higher things, and had even 
taught him to express himself in the mute 
language practised by the dumb. Lady 
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Thornleigh, it was through your son's agency 
that we were enabled to procure the evi- 
dence that saved you yesterday, and it was 
by the light of his Heaven-sent ray of pro- 
phetic wisdom that I, who have so long 
wandered in the darkness of unbelief, have 
learnt to trust at last in God.' 

* Mr. Brandreth,' said Lady Thornleigh, in 
a broken voice, *I little thought that my 
poor son was such as you describe. Since 
that letter, indeed, which you say contained 
such false intelligence, I had learnt to forget 
that I had ever thought of him as mine.' 

*Take back his memory, then, and fix it 
in your heart, dwelling on him as on one 
who is now a disembodied spirit in the 
mansions of the just. He died without even 
a passing pang, and so peacefully, that I, who 
watched him as he lay with half-closed eyes, 
and with his fingers resting on my own, 
scarce knew that his spirit had departed. 

' We thought him dying when he slept, 
And sleepbg when he died I ' 
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Much more was said by Arthur ere he 
left Lady Thorn leigh to her own (and as he 
hoped, her salutary) reflections. In that long 
conversation she learnt the character and 
position of the individual on whose identity 
as her own sou she had so proudly congratu- 
lated herself: but it would perhaps be ad- 
visable (even at the risk of drawing too 
largely on the patience of the reader), to 
recount as succinctly as possible the sequel 
of Brandreth's adventures, as they were de- 
tailed by him at different intervals to the 
various members of the family. 

When Edgar Thornleigh, accompanied by 
the young English settler, arrived in liot 
haste to Arthur's rescue, they found that a 
moment later and they would, in all human 
probability, have arrived too late. The rain 
had ceased, and the opening of the door of 
the hut let in a flood of moonlight, that 
revealed at once the scene within. A sharp 
struggle for the possession of the pistol had 
already commenced, and so excited were the 
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two men that the sound of approaching hoofs 
was heard by neither. The new comers at 
once threw themselves upon the miscreant, 
whose name (as they afterwards learnt) 
was Taylor, and flung him heavily on the 
ground. 

< By — ,' he ejaculated fiercely through 
his set teeth, * you'll repent of this day's 
work, my fine fellows- — You don't know who 
you're insulting — You don't know that I'm a 
gentleman — You don't know, perhaps, that 
my name's Considine, and that I could buy 
you all out. Come, now, don't be a b y 
fool,' he continued, addressing Brandreth, 
who was engaged in effectually securing his 

prisoner. * Don't be a d d ass,' and he 

twisted and writhed under the grasp of his 
captors. *I can give lots of money — I 
can — ' 

And so for awhile he ran on, but at 
length, finding that no one either listened, 
or answered him, he subsided into moody 
silence. 
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In the meanwhile, minute inspection of 
the interior of the hut was being carried on 
by the rest. All within gave tokens of the 
fearful contest that had taken place, for the 
floor was flooded with blood, and the furni- 
ture was capsized in the midst of it. Their 
first act was to raise the body of Peters, and 
examine it; then the cause of his death 
became evident, how it came about having 
been evidently after this wise : 

Brandreth well remembered that the desire 
for self-preservation had partially dispelled 
the cloud that had obscured his faculties, 
and that, with all the strength he could 
muster, he had engaged in the struggle for 
existence. The keen blade of a knife flashed 
before his eyes^ but with his own right hand 
he grasped the murderers wrist, turning 
the sharp point backwards; and then the 
Umbs of the two men having entwined 
round each other, the efforts of the armed 
one were of course concentrated on the at- 
tempt to use the weapon that he held. His 
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weight, as he pressied heavily against the 
slighter frame of his antagonist^ told terribly 
in favour of the former. Arthur, driven 
backwards with a for(;e that he strove in 
vain to resist, felt that his strength was 
failing, and that his very moments were 
numbered ! The hot breath of his antago- 
nist came hissing on his face, and one last 
farewell to home and happiness had risen 
from the depths of his panting heart, when 
there came a sudden shock, a fall, a fearful 
yell of agony, and he lay on the ground 
stunned, but living. 

A very humble Instrument had been em- 
ployed to save his life, one no more important 
indeed than the wooden stool on which, 
but a few minutes pre^ously, he had been 
soundly sleeping. Ov©p it his foot had 
stumbled, and he fell. The violent and 
sudden shock had also brought his enemy 
to the ground, and Arthur being undermost, 
the murderer's knife (which in the death 
wrestle had been pointed towards his own 
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throat) entered a vital spot, cutting through 
the carotid artery, and causing instantaneous 
death. 

The body of the dead man (repulsive as 
was the task) was immediately searched, in 
the hope of finding on it some documents of 
importance ; Taylor meanwhile looking on 
with a sneer of triumph at their evident dis- 
appointment, when nothing worthy of note 
was discovered by them. So odious, indeed, 
was the expression of his countenance, that 
his captors felt by no means inclined to seek 
information in that quarter; a quarter, more- 
over, in which it seemed scarcely probable 
that anything of importance was likely to be 
gleaned. 

It was anything but an enlivening reflec- 
tion that nothing but disappointment seemed 
likely to follow on their labours (at least so 
far as related to the discovery of any new 
fact concerning the death of Gertrude's 
husband), but it was a satisfaction to feel that 
they had rescued her helpless son from the 
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clutches of his persecutors (for the frantic 
assertions of Taylor had passed almost un- 
heeded) and that, as they both endeavoured to 
persuade themselves^ was a reward sufficient 
for their exertions. 

The night was now almost drawing to an 
end, and bodily fatigue proving an over- 
powering foe to the indulgence of thought, 
they threw themselves on the rough beds, 
and slept profoundly. When they awoke, 
the sun was shining in at the door of the 
hut, and Brandreth, on opening his eyes, 
perceived that the young settler had been 
busily employed in making the strong green 
tea which is the staple of an Australian 
breakfast. A very good specimen of his 
country was that adventurous English gen- 
tleman ; his manner was frank and free, and 
his countenance and cheerful talk pleasant 
both to see and hear. He had already been 
some years in the country, and had always, 
with the exception of his two Chinamen, 
lived alone ; but it was evident, both from 
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his complexion, his conversation, and his 
bearing, that he had kept aloof from evil 
companions, and had never indulged in any 
of the low vices so common in the Colony. 

Edgar looked at him almost with affection, 
for besides that he had shown himself most 
zealous in their cause, he was (when young 
Thornleigh roused himself from his slumbers) 
in the very act of administering food and 
drink to Henry Considine, and performing 
the office with the care and tenderness of a 
woman. 

*What are you going to do with that 
pleasant looking shaver ? ' he asked, pointing 
to the prisoner, who either was, or pretended 
to be asleep. 

^Give him up to the police as soon as 
possible,* answered Arthur, to whom the 
question was addressed, and who was now 
apparently quite restored to health and 
strength. 

* The sooner the better, I should say — but 
by Jove ? this is a rum chap too ? Why is 
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be always pointing into that comer ? Look 
at him now; he's at it again. I say, old 
fellow' — ^he was beginning, addressing him- 
self to Henry Considine. 

* He's deaf and dumb,' said Edgar, pity- 
ingly. ^ There is no use in questioning him.' 

But though they did not make inquiry of 
the speechless creature, they acted on his 
hint; and proceeded without delay to inves- 
tigate the spot to which his finger had in- 
variably pointed. 

There, and close to the place where Peters 
had first fallen, they found the papers which 
proved to be of such inestimable importance. 
They had been secreted in a box under the 
earth of the floor, and through the instru- 
mentality of Gertrude's neglected son they 
were thus almost miraculously brought to 
light. 

On an examination of the papers many 
hidden mysteries connected with Peters's 
guilty life were made apparent. There is 
little use in dwelling (to the interruption of 
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the course of our narrative) on the events 
which followed on the death of Peters, and 
the delivery to the officers of justice of his 
miserable associate. The latter was conveyed 
safely to Sydney, to which place also the 
intended victim of rapacity was also taken 
with every care and attention that money 
could procure for him. 

Arrived at the city, the letters that were 
awaiting their return were of course the first 
objects of interest both to Brandreth and to 
his friend ; but for the first time their perusal 
was productive rather of pain than of satisfac- 
tion. There was one fi:om Lady Thomleigh, 
enclosing that of Peters, in which the latter 
had averred that the rescued unfortunate was 
not her son; and there was also one from 
Alice, but she (greatly to their momentary 
satisfaction) doubted the good faith of Ger- 
trude's unprincipled correspondent. But then, 
to counterbalance that ray of comfort there 
flashed across them the words let fall by 
Taylor on the moment of his capture — words 
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in which he hinted that he was indeed other 
than he seemed ! 

Hard indeed to endure, were the conflict- 
ing feelings that racked their minds, while, 
with doubts now unconfirmed, and at the next 
moment appearing almost in the light of 
certainties, they gave the evidence which 
doomed him who was possibly in blood so 
near to one of them, to a disgraceful punish- 
ment. Strictly within their own breasts they 
guarded the secret, nor was it till after the 
condemnation of Taylor to penal servitude 
for life, that they were relieved from the ter- 
rible uncertainty that weighed them down. 

Shortly after his conviction Brandreth 
visited the prisoner in his cell, and by dint 
of much and well-addressed persuasion, ex- 
torted from him a partial confession of his 
delinquencies. By this means , Arthur con- 
vinced himself that the statement made by 
Peters to Lady Thomleigh was utterly with- 
out foundation ; and he moreover learnt what 
had been the ultimate purpose of the foul 
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plotters, whose schemes he had so fortunately 
circumvented. The object of Peters in under- 
taking the journey to Australia had clearly 
been (as Brandreth afterwards explained to 
Lady Thomleigh) to obtain the assistance of 
a confederate, who, being in age, and to a 
certain degree, in appearance available for the 
purpose, might be passed ofF upon the half- 
*doting old grand&ther as the rightful heir to 
his wealth. Just such a coadjutor presented 
himself in the person of a young lad (one of 
the steerage passengers) who had come from 
England in the same ship as Peters, and who 
was the identical youth who accompanied 
him from that time in all his wanderings. 

It had been agreed between them that 
they were to be joint partakers of the old 
man's riches, and there remained no doubt of 
the ultimate disposal, meditated by the pair, 
of Gertrude's unfortunate son. 

During the voyage to India the patient 
invalid appeared at first to revive, and to 
recover from the shock he had experienced 
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in the Australian hut; but his constitution 
had been so weakened by a long continued 
course of ill-treatment, and by the narcotics 
(some portion of which Arthur had inadrer- 
tently drunk) which had for years been con^ 
stantly administered, with the intention of 
keeping the helpless being in a state of 
torpor, that it was soon evident to all who 
saw him that his life could not be much 
longer prolonged. For hours he would lay 
upon the deck watching the waves as they 
rolled past the vessel, and the clouds as they 
sailed across the sky; and sometimes he would 
repeat with his wasted fingers the few holy 
words the pious nuns had taught him: but 
gradually, and as they left the more tempo* 
rate regions his strength declined, and it 
became day by day more clear to those who 
watched over him that the fervid sun which 
now glowed above their heads, shone far too 
fiercely over the feeble brain of the nearly 
exhausted sufferer. There was no appear- 
ance of suffering on his face, but only a look 
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of patient waiting, and a ray of pleasure when 
Brandreth took his seldom deserted post 
beside him. And so by slow and scarcely 
perceptible degrees his life ebbed away ; but, 
88 it neared its close, he seemed to have a 
restless anxiety to express a dying wish to 
Arthur. His head was resting on the breast 
of his iaithfiil friend, and he looked up, with 
eyes beautiful in their fervent trust — to 
Heaven. Then taking Arthur's hand in his, 
he raised it with his own towards the sky. 
There was a placid smile upon his counte- 
nance, and Brandreth thought — it might be 
fancy — that he made the sign of the Cross. 
Then his peaceful eyelids closed, and — all 
quietly as he had lived, he breathed his last. 
They buried him beneath the waters of the 
Indian Ocean, and returned to tell the touch- 
ing story of his sufferings, his patience, and 
his release. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* Explore the dark recesses of the mind, 
In the soul's honest yolume read mankind, 
And own in wise and simple, great and small. 
The same great leading principle in all.' 

Churchill. 

About a week after the trial, Brandreth 
(whose time was too fully occupied to permit 
him to perform the duty himself) requested 
Dr. Burrowes to pay a visit to the aged man, 
who, in his priest-ridden old age, had caused 
by his cowardly selfishness so vast an amount 
of human misery. 

Old Considine was now arrived at the limits 
of human life, but his faculties, feeble though 
they always had been, were still clear, and it 
was with a perfect recollection of his former 
intercourse with Brandreth, that, on the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Burrowes (who came with 
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credentials from Arthur), that he desired the 
Doctor to be admitted to his presence. 

* And how is my old friend ? ' asked he, 
when the cough by which he was harassed 
allowed him to mumble out the words. 

* Quite well, and lately returned from 
Australia,' shouted Burro wes in his ear, for 
the old miser had grown both blind and 
deaf. 

The name of the distant country touched 
a chord in his memory, ' Australia, that's 
where my poor son went ; I had two sons,' 
he continued with the garrulity and expan- 
siveness of old age, ^ but I never saw them 
tince they were children — they were fine boys 
but noisy, sir, and I could never bear noise ; 
that's many years ago, and — ' but here his 
voice was checked by a cough. 

* Would you like, sir, to hear something 
of a grandson of yours ; a fine young fellow, 
who is married, and is now in great distress.^ 

The words were no sooner spoken, than 
the door of the room opened almost noise* 
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lessly, and a man with a dark face, closely 
shaved, and clothed in black, entered. 

The old man's hands trembled visibly as 
he endeavoured to rise from his chair, but 
vras prevented by his nervous weakness. 

The Priest (for it was no other than Mr. 
Garden) put out his hand to Burro wes, and 
pressed that of the latter with unctious soft* 
ness. 

* A friend, I am sure,' he said, softly. * Pray 
do not let me disturb you,' for the Doctor, 
with native politeness (in which was perhaps 
mingled an instinctive dislike to the new 
comer) was preparing to depart. 

* You find our old friend tolerably well, I 
hope — a little weak, but that is to be ex- 
pected.' 

^ I came on business,' said Burrowes, rather 
abruptly. 

' Did you ? ' asked the Priest more softly 
even than before. * That is a pity^ as Mr, 
Considine's medical adviser forbids all men- 
tion of business matters in his present weak 
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state; at some future period perhaps. IV J ay 
I inquire where you are are staying ? ' 

Dr. Burrowes saw at once all the carefully 
hidden machinery, and perceiving how utterly 
useless was his stay, took his leave. 

Mr. Garden drew his chair to the old 
man's side. * You have done wrong,* he 
said, ^ in giving admittance to a stranger. 
The welfare of your soul and the rights of 
the Church must not be risked, and there 
will be many seeking to turn you from your 
duty. It behoves you therefore, my son, to 
make up your last accounts, and that without 
delay. You have much to leave, even though 
this heretic woman may not have made a 
pervert of your grandson, and even though 
the relations you suppose to be in Australia 
should be still living.' 

* There is a little— a very little; a thou- 
sand pounds, perhaps,' mumbled the old man, 
almost inaudibly. 

The Priest knew of tens of thousands, and 
pursued his victim steadily. 
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* However small the sum/ he said impres- 
sively, ' that sum you have promised to the 
Church, and the Church will not be defrauded 

of her due. To-morrow— no, this is Saturday 
— on JSIonday then ; there must be no more 

delay, and the will, which you have so long 

delayed to execute, must be at length drawn 

up and signed.* 

Tremblingly, and almost peevishly, the 
old man gave his consent ; but when the 
Priest touched his thin fingers as he bade 
him farewell, he felt (so cold and damp had 
they become) that the eight-and-forty hours' 
delay he had accorded, might' perhaps turn 
out to have been a dangerous indulgence, apd 
there was risk to the Church's interests, ia 
allowing the present moment to pass unpro- 
fitably. 

Meanwhile the result of the trial, by means 
of which Lady Thornleigh's character had 
been cleared from public reprobation, was 
felt in more ways than one by the designing 
woman by whom it had been instigated. 
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She was poor now, for her son, who had in- 
herited from his father a mania for specula- 
tion, had induced her to put out her not 
over-large capital at a high, and of course at 
a dangerous rate of interest. The conse- 
quence was, that there remained for her use 
but a very few yearly hundreds, an income 
which she was, however, ingenious in making 
what is called the most of. She had a small 
lodging, the first-floor of a house in Cambridge 
Terrace, and there, with h6r maid, she had, 

for two years previous to the trial, lived 
penuriously and alone. 

Mrs. Wraxham was at that period about 
sixty years of age, of a small, spare frame, 
and of an excitable and choleric tempera- 
ment. The shock of disappointment at the 
failure of her long cherished plans told 
heavily on a constitution already weakened 
by years and anxieties; and two days only 
after the acknowledgment of Edgar's rights 
over Thornleigh Abbey, his fathers scheming 
cousin was striicken with paralysis. 
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It was a serious case, and one that jequired 
unremitting care and attention; for the 
patient had not only been deprived of the 
use of her limbs, but also of the power of 
speech. 

In health she had not cared to conciliate 
the affections of those about her, and it fol- 
lowed that in sickness and dependence, she 
was delivered over to the tender mercies of 
strangers. 

Billy Wraxham paid a daily visit of in- 
quiry to his parent ; but her usual attendant 
was no other than the woman whose * profes^ 
sional ' services had been called in on the 
occasion of Sir Philip Thornleigh's decease-— 
the woman, in short, by whom Helen was 
accosted so rudely when she revisited the 
chamber of death. 

By trade Mrs. Jerdan was both a nurser of 
the sick and a watcher by the dead, and in 
both capacities Mrs. Wraxham's maid had 
had experience (not exactly personal) of her 
fitness for her duties. The woman had 
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tended the paralyzed lady for five long days 
and nights, and still the latter had neither 
moved nor spoken, but lay there, to all ap- 
pearance a living corpse. 

But though no signs of sense were shown 
by her, the busy mind was at work within, 
gnawing and fretting (like some caged animal) 
the conscience, and the fnghtened spirit that 
held terrible converse in that motionless 
frame. How she repented her that she had 
not been better prepared for such emergency 
as the present ! how eagerly she longed for 
speech wherevnth to make known her 
wishes ! But all in vain were her inward re- 
pinings, for no word or sign escaped her and 
she could only lie motionless on her bed, 
thinking the thoughts that God alone could 
read. 

The profession of the * Crone,' now dozing 
in the huge arm-chair, was no secret to the 
unhappy Mrs. Wraxham, who watched her 
nervously with sleepless eyes. Long had 
those eyes been riveted on that stout and 
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somnolent form (for it was after the midnight 
* beer-time,' and an hour claimed by prescrip- 
tive right for peaceful slumbers), when some- 
what suddenly the sleeper roused herself; 
and after a shake of her &t shoulders, and a 
long-drawn breath, stealthily approached the 
door. For a moment or two she listened, 
and then carefully closed and locked it. 
That done, she drew from her pocket a bunch 
of keys, and selecting one of them, inserted 
it in the lock of a bureau, that stood on one 
side of the bed. From that receptacle she 
drew forth such of its contents as appeared 
to be of value, restoring some of them to 
their places, and consigning many of the 
smaller articles to the custody of her capa^ 
cious pockets. At last her attention was at- 
tracted to a large paper parcel carefully 
sealed and secured. This she opened, and 
perceived it to contain a large book bound in 
purple morocco, and much ornamented with 
gilding. Mrs. Jerdan knew well to whom 
that book belonged ; for the despised one in 
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the death chamber) but she who was a rich, 
and greatly respected lady now) had, before 
Sir Philip's burial, caused it through his ser- 
vants to be minutely described, and had also 
offered a large reward for its recovery. 

Most fortunate did the worthy woman 
dc^m herself, when her eyes lighted on the 
prize. Had she examined it more closely, 
her self-congratulation would doubtless have 
been greater still; as it was, however, she 
merely considered it in the Ught of a ' miss- 
ing article of little value to any but the 
owner;* but *good,' she hoped, for a fifty 
pound note for the finder of it. Unfortu- 
nately, the volume was too large to be forced 
into Mrs, Jordan s usual receptacle for stolen 
goods, and she was deliberating how tempo- 
rarily to dispose of it, when she heard a step 
ascending the stairs. To push back the 
various possessions into the bureau, and to 
close and lock it, was the work of a moment ; 
but the purple-bound book she had onlv time 
to cover with a shawl from obserration, when 
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the handle of the door was turned, and, 
hastening to open it, she perceived that the 
intruder was no other than Mrs. Wraxham's 
son. 

* Go/ he said, * and inquire if Dr. Thomson 
is within* (the medical adviser was a new 
neighbour). * I am leaving town shortly, and 
wish to see him, before I go.' 

The nurse left the room and the house, 
noticing as she did so, that a hired cab was 
waiting at the door. In a few moments she 
returned with the Doctor, who was fortunately 
at home, and then Mr. Wraxham having 
desired her to withdraw, she betook herself 
to the sitting-room, full of a project that she 
had been maturing during her walk. This 
project was no other than to write at once to 
Mrs. Vaughan, mentioning her discovery, 
and claiming the promised reward. It was 
her safest plan, she thought, for the book was 
too large to hide, and a change might come — 
sick people were so contrary. It was clear 
as daylight that her harvest had better be 
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made at once, so, though not bv any means a 
read J writer, she sat down to the table, and 
before many minotes had elapsed, the follow- 
ing note was the result of her labours : — 

* Madam, 

* I ave found the bouk vou was a 
louken for at the deth, I was atendin — it is 
a big blou bouk with gold on it. I ave it at 
Mrs. Wraxham's ouse, an shall be appy to 
wate on you Madam about it, 

* Your umble Servant, 

*Ann Jerdan/ 

The lettor was directed to Mrs. Vaughan, at 
the house where Philip bad breathed his last ; 
and the writer having deposited it in the 
nearest post-office, returned with as much 
rapidity as her nurse-like obesity would allow 
of, to the bedside of her employer. 

To describe the feelings of the latter, 
during the overhauling of her valued trea- 
BureSi would be impossible. There was a 
faint hope in her mind, that the long-secreted 
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volume would, in its paper covering be over- 
looked ; but when she saw it drawn ruthlessly 
forth from its concealment, her anger, and 
with it her desperate longing for words with 
which to give her passion vent, were at their 
climax. To no one had she confided the fact 
that the record of Philip's last wishes was in 
her possession. To her son she had never 
been communicative; for it was in her na^- 
ture to be mistrustful even of him ; and her 
innate love of power had induced her to 
preserve a secret which might tend to keep 
others in subjection to her will. But added 
to these reasons, it must be mentioned that 
Mrs. Wraxham had been too long the cor- 
respondent of the ingenious villain, Peters, 
not to be well aware of the value of an 
initiation into a mystery such as this. Well 
had she known of late the motives which 
induced that scheming man to mislead her 
as to the date of Considine's death; and 
readily could she imagine the amount of 
bribes for secresy which would have been 
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levied on her, had Peters lived, and had she 
been successful in the suit she had insti- 
gated. 

But there was yet another motive which 
led to the concealment (on Mrs. Wraxham's 
part) of the much sought for volume. She 
disliked Helen much, but her envy, and 
consequently her hatred of Philip's widow 
were greater still ; and to enrich the latter, 
even though at the expense of the former, 
was not to be thought of for a moment ; so 
the • page ' on which so much depended, lay 
hidden from the light of day, till it was 
dragged forth at last by the hands of a 
hireling and a thief. 

While these events were passing in the 
dismal London lodging, amidst guilt and 
suffering, revenge and every baneful feeling ; 
a very different scene was being enacted in the 
old Abbey, where gratefiil and affectionate 
hearts were met together. 

The Thomleigh family were not rich 
enough to keep up what is called an ^ estab- 
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lishment/ but it costs no more (at least so 
they agreed among themselves) to inhabit a 
small portion of a large house, than the 
whole of a more humble one; and this de- 
cision being arrived at, and all their hearts 
inclining towards their old home, they lost 
no time in taking possession of it, as the 
future residence of the remaining portion 
of the family. 

That family is reduced now; for Alice, 
who had followed her sister's fortunes through 
adversity and disgrace, is at last rewarded 
for her long self-sacrifices, by becoming the 
happy wife of Arthur Brandreth. They 
have been six weeks married; and after 
a short holiday from business and from 
thought for to-morrow, have returned with 
all their hearts and energies to the work of 
life. 

Alice is spending a day or two at the 
Abbey, and is seated in its small library 
with those she loves so dearly. It is nomi- 
nally the summer time; but the evening is 
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chilly, and a wood fire is burning on the 
hearth. 

* He will not return this evening, I fear/ 
said Alice. She was speaking of her hus* 
band, who had been summoned to London 
that morning on urgent business. 

* How I should like to see Wanthorpe ! ' 
exclaimed Marie. * Mother, shall we not go 
there some day? It is only twenty miles 
from this, and I could drive you in the pony 
carriage, and Edgar could — ' 

*Walk, I suppose,' interrupted her bro- 
ther laughing. ^ I am afraid, my dear Marie, 
that our resources are too limited for such an 
expedition at present. The old pony is on 
his last legs ; and as for mine, they will do no 
more than carry my own person. I suspect, 
therefore, that we shall have to put oflp our 
visit to Wanthorpe, till the old stables are 
better filled than they are at present.' 

* There is so much to see there,* said Alice 
(who was an eager participator in all Brand- 
reth's schemes and pursuits). *We could 
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hardly " do" it all thoroughly in two or three 
days ; but when Arthur has time we will all 
go with him, and he can make room for us 
in his "hut." It will be a scramble, but! 
shall, beyond measure, enjoy showing you all 
that has been done. The busy women, the 
clean, well-conducted children — the—' 

*But there is one person at Wanthorpe, 
whom I would rather see, than all the schools, 
or the children, or the trade teaching.' 

The speaker who had so unceremoniously 
broken in on Mrs. Brandreth's remarks, was 
a very young girl, who was seated on a low 
stool at Lady Thornleigh's feet. She gave 
promise of future beauty ; but as yet the bud 
had scarcely begun to open, and the full 
sweetness of the flower was a thing to 
come. 

' And who is this person ? ' asked Edgar, 
looking at the girl with some degree of 
curiosity. 

*Mrs. Vaughan,' was the unhesitating 
answer ; nor was there anything in her man- 
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ner to show that she had heard that name 
spoken of as a forbidden one. 

Edgar looked annoyed, and Lady Thomr 
leigh and her sister exchanged glances. 

*You know,* continued the last speaker, 
* That she is to be a sort of Matron there — a 
"Lady Superintendent." I know not what her 
office will be called, but she is already con- 
stantly at Wanthorpe, and we, who live so 
near, hear much of the good she does there.* 

* Arid has Mrs. Duncan been to the 
" Home ? *' and has she seen Mrs. Vaughan ? ' 
asked Alice. 

'Not yet — ^you know that poor mamma 
has not been strong lately, but directly she is 
well enough, we are to see Wanthorpe, and I 
look forward to the visit as to one of my 
greatest pleasures.' 

While she was still speaking, her bro- 
ther had left the room. His movements had 
been unnoticed by the young girl ; but the 
sisters had been more observant, and again 
they looked at each other meaningly and 
anxiously. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* Use every man after his desert, and who shall escape 
whipping/ — Shakespeabe. 

' Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O I ' — Burns. 

When Mrs. Vaughan received the ill-spelt 
and worse-written letter, indited by the 
scheming Mrs. Jerdan, she at once sur- 
mised who was the author of the epistle, 
nor did she for a moment doubt that the 
volume alluded to was the one for which she 
had so long and so anxiously searched. The 
motives for the woman's conduct, in thus 
revealing the secret to Aer, instead of to those 
who would be benefited by the discovery, 
were at first a mystery to her, but when she 
had reflected on all the circumstances of tha 
case, the nurse's intentions and objects be- 
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came more clear. Reckoning, doubtless, on 
Mrs. Vanghan's natural desire to retain pos- 
session of her wealth, her correspondent 
(whose knowledge of the peculiar value at- 
tached to her prize appeared to the former 
an established fact) was probably looking 
forward to a rich harrest to be reaped by 
herself in the shape of hush-money. 

Impressed with this conviction of the 
woman's intentions, there appeared more 
reason even than before to believe that the 
story was not a fiction. Mrs. Vaughan at 
once determined to take no step in the 
matter without the advice of Arthur Bran- 
dreth; and with a heart fiill of hope, that 
at last all her solemn promises to the Dead 
would be fulfilled, she wrote a private 
letter to her old friend, begging him to call 
upon her without delay. Arthur lost no 
time in obeying the summons ; and after 
hearing her report, resolved to go to Mrs. 
Wraxham's house, and endeavour to see the 
writer of the letter. 
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During his absence, Helen sat in her 
pleasant room (the room which she had made 
to look so homelike) and pondered on many 
things. There was scarcely one feeling that 
was not happiness, in the thought that she 
was to surrender Philip's wealth to his son — 
but there was one feeling, and the cause of 
the exception lay in that son himself. Sir 
Edgar had adhered to his resolution of hold- 
ing no communion with Mrs. Vaughan, 
either by letter or personally. In vain had 
Brandreth — Mrs. Duncan — and others of his 
dead father's friends, endeavoured to soften 
the bitterness of his feelings. In vain had 
Helen herself written to implore that he 
would take the income, even though the law 
forbade her to make over to him the entire 
property — he was not to be appeased, and 
steadfastly refused to be bought out of his 
unforgiving feelings towards his father's 
mistress. 

It was on this great source of regret that 
Helen pondered while Brandreth was absent 
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on his missioiL Her sospense was not of 
long duration ; but when her envoy returned, 
she was dismayed at the look of disappoint- 
ment visible on his features. 

^ Oh ! ' she exclaimed, Mt is a tricky a vile 
deception ! I see it all — and how foolish I 
was to hope ! * 

' Not exactly that,' said Brandreth, as he 
threw himself on a chair ; * the book was 
there, but it is gone — taken away ; and, 
probably — nay I think certainly — by no other 
than Billy Wraxham.' 

He then proceeded to give Helen the 
details of his interview with Mrs. Jordan ; 
and to relate how, that on returning to 
the sickroom, the latter had (according 
her statement) found Mr. Wraxham gone, 
and with him the treasure she had so lately 
found. 

Helen was terribly disappointed ; and there 
being nothing particularly cheering in Ar- 
thur's suggestion concerning Mr. Wraxham's 
appropriation of the prize, she ventured to 
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suggest that that gentleman should not be 
allowed to retain it with impunity. 

* There is no doubt that some communi- 
cation must be had with him,' said Bran- 
dreth ; * but as to the how, I must consult 
Gatherock; and perhaps Johnnie Paulett — 
indeed I will endeavour to see the latter at 
once ' — and on that errand he again de- 
parted. 

Johnnie was at his Club when Arthur, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, called upon 
him, and begged for a few minutes' private 
conversation. To his surprise, Paulett did 
not enter warmly into any plan which was 
likely to cause riches to flow into the hands 
of the Thornleighs. 

' Don't ask me to help you,' he said, almost 
splenetically, * either by advice or anything 
else. I have no doubt that brute Wraxham 
has the book, and I should let him keep it. 
Why is Mrs. Vaughan to give up everything 
to that prig of a fellow, who has never been 
even commonly civil to her ? ' 
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' I think I had better see Gkttherock about 
it/ said Brandreth, who had not noticed the 
momentary ebullition of his friend's ill 
humour. 

* I would if I were you ; but take care 
what you are about with him ; he is rather a 
bad lot, and hasn't the command of feature 
he used to have. I can read evil deeds on 
that parchment-face of his, and a lawyer's 
countenance ought to look as close as a 
letter-box.' 

* Do you think there would he any use in 
writing to Wraxham — through a lawyer, of 
course ? ' 

* Don*t ask me,' said Paulett, putting on his 
gloves; *for I will give no advice that 
might facilitate the impoverishment of Mrs. 
Vaughan ; and as for young Thomleigh, he 

may go to the d 1 for what I care ; ' and, 

so saying, Johnnie drew on his gloves, and 
went relentlessly on his way. 

A week or thereabouts had elapsed after 
this highly unsatisfactory interview, when we 
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find a party of three assembled in Helen's 
drawing-room. The time is late evening, and 
the weather sultry and oppressive. Near the 
open window is the mistress of the house, 
who is engaged in conversation with Arthur 
Brandreth. There is no light near them, but 
at the far end of the room is a lamp, shaded 
with rose-coloured paper, and near it, with the 
subdued glimmer shining on his broad, massive 
forehead, sits Edward Burrowes. 

It is a singular face that, which bending 
over a learned book, looks as though the 
innermost feelings were at work, even while 
the head is occupied by the outpourings of 
another's mind. 

Dr. Burrowes is not a happy man, nor 
does he look like one. His early love for his 
cousin Helen, and his undying sorrow for her 
fall, have tinctured his character with a shade 
of bitterness which is for ever tainting the 
flavour of such drops of sweetness as will 
sometimes fall to the lot of every man. His 
love had ceased from the moment that he had 
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heard of her disgrace ; but he had pitied her 
from the first, and would have travelled many 
a mile, and undergone many a hardship if, by 
so doing, he could have served her. 

On his return from the East, the successful 
military surgeon — he who had won such 
honours as men in his profession may, in the 
fierce campaign which wrung so many hearts, 
and made so many home hearths desolate — 
returned, with the intention of henceforth 
living in retirement on the savings of his 
years of toil. But in forming this resolve, 
the Doctor had not reckoned on his own 
restored health, nor on his reviving desire for 
action and employment, A few interesting 
cases, attended from charitable motives alone, 
were sufficient to call up again all his profes- 
sional ardour, and he was soon — sooner, 
perhaps, than he had either wished or ex- 
pected, plunged into the busy life of a 
London practitioner in good request. 

He was, as we have said, a man of singular 
appearance, with a high, rugged forehead. 
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long grey hair, and a projecting chin. His 
dress was scrupulously clean, but his clothes 
hung about him loosely. Altogether, he 
looked what people are wont to call *^ 
character,* and it may be that the peculiarity 
of his outward man, as it had not marred his 
professional prospects, had not been without 
its use in furthering them. For some ten 
minutes he had been occupied with his book, 
in a distant comer of the room, but then 
Helen called him, and, laying the volume 
down, he pushed the spectacles higher on his 
forehead, and slowly approached his friends. 

It was no new thing for Edward Burrowes 
to attend to Helen's call, for, as he had truly 
said, when he met her after years of absence, 
she was his one relation — his only tie to 
England and to home. So it was his habit 
and his fancy to be near her as a protector 
and a friend; though the deep love of his 
heart had faded beneath the stain that rested 
on her. 

* You are tired, Edward,' paid his cousin, 
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kindly ; * come and rest, by telling us of your 
doings of to-day/ 

* Of to-day ? — no ; but let me see, it's a 
week since we have met, and during that 
time I have attended a case, and heard some 
news that will interest you.' 

*0f whom? And what is your news? 
Rest your eyes, take off your spectacles, and 
tell your story/ 

*I was sent for,* began the Doctor, 
literally doing as he was bid, * by Juan Con- 
sidine's wife ; the husband came to my house 
with a request that I would go at once to see 
his child, who showed symptoms of illness. 
He was a forlorn-looking little being enough, 
with his threadbare coat, battered hat, and 
wizen, black and tan face/ 

* Katie Reilly used to think him a good- 
looking puppy once,' interposed Brandreth. 

^And thinks so still, perhaps,' said the 
Doctor, ^notwithstanding the general seedi- 
ness of his appearance ; for it was through 
her, on the occasion of Mrs. Considine's last 
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confinement, that I first became acquainted 
with the family. They were apparently in 
better circumstances then, for they had two 
rooms, and were on a lower floor ; a week ago 
they were in a garret. Well, I agreed to visit 
the child, and taking Considine with me in 
the carriage, I set off with him at once. 

' The bouse where they lodged was in 
Martin's Lane, a little street which, as you 
may perhaps know, leads out of Cannon 
Street. The room occupied by the Considineia 
was at the very top of a house, the lower 
stories of which appeared to be let as 
"oflSces.'' The staircase was narrow and 
dirty, qualities which increased as you as- 
cended ; and the door that gave admittance 
to the miserable attic was ill-fitting, and 
almost destitute of paint. Such a close, 
stuffy room it was, and so low, that my head, 
even in the centre of it, touched the ceiling. 
There was scarcely any furniture— a truckle 
bed, a rickety table, and a low chair, in 
which sat the poor young mother, with her 
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boy upon her lap, being almost all that the 
room contained. The aspect of that unhappy 
woman was forlorn in the extreme, as, 
striving to speak calmly, she said that her 
poor child was sick. " Doctor," she said, "I 
don't know what it is ; he has seemed heavy 
and dull for days, but I gave him medicine, 
and he has been vrilling to eat sometimes; 
he is not very ill— only dull.** Dull indeed ! 
with staring eyes and face of blueish white ; 
his head was of unusual size, and the fore- 
head prominent, while (worst symptom of the 
whole) he picked at his little fingers anxiously 
and incessantly. " Not ill. Doctor ? " repeated 
the mother, in a voice of affected cheerful- 
ness. I laid my hand on the hot head, and 
on counting the pulse that was galloping on 
to the winning-post — I knew that the short 
heat — the two-year old race, would be over 
soon, and the little heart would cease to beat. 
The mother never took her eyes from my 
face. I felt she did not, and knew that in 
her gaze there was a silent questioning. 
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' " I will send some medicine for him," I 
said, but I know that my voice sounded in 
her ear ominously. 

' " Not much the matter, Doctor ?" and 
there was still the straining effort at a lively 
manner ; " the child is a little fanciful, and 
sleeps badly. Perhaps it's want of rest that 
makes him look so dull. Last night he had 
bad dreams, and screamed, calling out that 
strange beasts were about him, and that cats 
were running along the ceiling. Was that 
fever. Doctor ? " 

' It was DEATH, ,but I dared not tell her 
so. 

' " Keep him quiet," I said, " and to-night 
at ten I will call again." I was turning away 
when the thought struck me that it was 
cruel to leave her to endure the sudden 
shock of her child's dissolution, without a 
word of preparation for the event. "Mrs. 
Considine," I whispered, " I cannot leave you 
without a warning of the blow which we 
may not be able to avert ; your child is ill, 
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dangerously so ; he has water on the brain, 
and a few hours may, I greatly fear, decide 
his fate for life or death." 

^ She did not faint ; perhaps, had the boy 
' dot rested on her arm she would have done 
so; but strong maternal instinct kept her 
stationary, and she only shivered, and turned 
paler than before. Considine laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. " Margaret, dearest," he 
murmured, but she never looked at him, 
and I, as I left them to their sorrow, felt as I 
have often done before, that when the mind 
of one who endeavours to console is feeble, 
the attempted comfort is offered in vain. 

*I had scarcely reached the lowest stair 
when I was overtaken by Considine. 

* •* Sir," he cried, hurriedly, " you will send 
something for the child; "we are — " he 
was going to add that he was destitute; I 
saw the words upon his lips and that he 
could not utter them. Expressions of en- 
couragement were in my heart, and would 
have found vent in words, but at that moment 
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and before I had time to answer him a letter 
was placed in his hands. It was sealed with 
black, and the edges of the envelope were 
of mourning hue. Considine opened it at 
once, and glanced over its contents. " Good 
God," he exclaimed, and covering his face 
with his hands, the letter fell to the ground. 
" What is the matter ? " was my very natural 
query, but the weak creature could for the 
moment make no answer. Then I picked 
up the letter, and putting it into his hand, 
reproached him for his pusillanimity. " Be a 
man," I said ; " remember your wife and 
dying child. What is all this? Has good 
news come to you? Then hasten to share 
it with her who is suffering alone. Come; 
be a man I say, and act like one." 

* Frightened, perhaps, at my rough tones he 
uncovered his face, and putting the paper 
into my hands he signed to me to read it. 
The tidings he had received were certainly 
startling and momentous; no less so than 
the* announcement that the bigoted grand- 

VOL. III. M 
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father, who by depriving him of his wretched 
pittance, had reduced him almost to beggary, 
had been summoned to give an account of 
his stewardship; and that he, whose wife 
and children were dying of starvation above 
stairs, was the inheritor of countless thou- 
sands. 

* It was not till the next morning early 
that I could find time to revisit the poor 
attic-chamber in Martin's Lane. It was 
quite silent then, and on the bed was a 
small recumbent figure covered with white 
drapery. Mrs. Considine rose from her 
chair on my entrance, and removed the 
handkerchief from its face. It was a dismal 
spectacle, for the countenance bore a look 
of agony, and the eyes were staring wildly. 
The mother laid her thin, trembling hand 
over the glazed pupils. ^^He cannot close 
them," she said, piteously. " He was better 
after you left us, but on a sudden he 
screamed out loud to his mother, and hid 
his face within my bosom. Then Juan 
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took him and walked about to qui^t him. 
He thought he was asleep and, having laid 
my darling on the pillow, we both rested 
for a while. We did not know that be 
had left us;" and the dry, tearless eyes 
looked lovingly on the dead child. 
* " And where is your husband ? '* 
* " Gone out ; he said he must." 

* She spoke no word of wealth or coming 
prosperity ; there was a question in my mind 
as to wheth^ she had heard the news. I 
remained with her till Considine's return, 
and was struck by the change that news 
of riches to be his had wrought upon his 
face. 

* *^ Little woman/' he said, almost lightly, 
" our troubles are over." (Over, with that 
burthen on the bed. Poor mother !) *' There 
is comfort in store for us, and for the child 
that is left." 

^ She did not answer him, but turning 
sharply to me, asked if riches could have 
saved her child. 

M 2 
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• " They could not,'* was my unhesitating 

reply. 

* " I am thankful/' she said, ** for could you 
not have told me so, I should have cursed 
the gold, and the soul of him whom Death 
has taken in his craelty and wickedness.' '^ 

* And have you seen them since ?' asked 
Helen ; * and is the mother beginning to be 
Teconciled.' 

* I saw them when the child was buried, 
and she was thankful, poor soul, that the 
little body of her darling would not have a 
pauper's burial, or be hurried in the " funeral 
train " (that dreadful last express) along the. 
South-western line of railway. But what do 
I hear? A ring; a visitor who may perhaps 
help to shake off the effects of my gloomy 
story.' 

The words were scarcely spoken when 
the door was thrown open, and Katie Reilly^ 
followed by her faithful escort, Paulett, 
entered the room. But before describing 
the scene that ensued, we must devote a 
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short chapter to an explanation of the 
causes which induced Mrs. Reilly to pay a 
visit to her long-neglected benefisictress, and 
that at an hour when it was fair to suppose 
that her advent would produce surprise at 
her appearance, if not indeed a feeling of 
anger against herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' Plate sin with gold^ 
And the shining lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth break it.' 

Shakespeare. 

' Woman's at best a contradiction still.' 

Pope. 

It was late in the evening — ten o'clock, or 
thereabouts, when Johnnie Paulett and 
pretty Mistress Reilly were, in the sultry July 
season, enjoying the repose of an almost 
silent t^te-d't^te in Katie's little drawing- 
room. They had been dining at Greenwich 
with a large and joyous party; the present 
moment being the entr'acte between that 
amusement and the still more exciting one of 
' Cremome.' 

Katie looked languid and tired; she had 
thrown her little gem of a Paris bonnet on 
the sofa, with an utter disregard to the pre- 
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servation of its frail beauty ; and leaning back 
in her arm-chair, by the open window, she 
fanned herself drowsily with her laced and 
perfumed handkerchief, 

* And how was "Bone-setter" this morn- 
ing ? ' asked Johnnie, who was tired too, but 
who thought it necessary to keep up some- 
thing like a conversation. 'Bone-setter' 
was one of Katie's high-stepping brown 
cobs, about whose health some anxiety had 
been lately felt. 

* Better, I believe,' said their owner, care- 
lessly ; * but it's all one to me now, for I've 
set my heart on a pair of silver greys that 
Anderson has just got up ; such beauties you 
never saw; but Pershore is screwing 'em 
down hard^ and won't give within a " fifty " 
of what they ask. I'll be losing 'em afther, I 
am afraid ; and Loo Evans is thrying to get 
'em, and if she does, I'll — ^ But here Katie 
paused^ and setting her small, white teeth 
together, looked like mischief. 

* You'll do what ? ' said Johnnie, who was 
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in a state of (what may be called) indolent 

amusement. 

- 'Ill just let Sudbrook know about her, 

and Billy Wraxham/ 

* No, you won%* said Paulett, * you never 
did a spiteful thing in your life, and, besides, 
he's going abroad, and — * 

But he was interrupted by an exclamation 
from the versatile Katie of ^ Ah now ! here's 
a letther on the table from one I haven't 
heard from this long while — Juan Gonsidine ! 
Thick paper ! Coat of arms ! What a swell 
ha's grown !' and so chattering, she opened the 
letter, read it, and clapped her hands for joy. 

' He's dead ! ' she exclaimed. * The old fel- 
low's dead ; more power to him ! And has left 
no will, and Juan has it all ! He says the 
priests came about the old sinner, but they 
could make no hand of him, for he was pal- 
sied and couldn't understand. But it's all 
right,' and again she clapped her hands joj^ 
ously. 

* What a lucky dog/ said Paulett 
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* Yes, and but for the wife, he*d have been 
away in America. They've been as poor as 
can be, with the two children, the crathurs, 
and he sick — and the wife — she didn't know 
me — but I went to see them ; I said I was a 
near friend to Juan's third cousin, once re-* 
moved on the father's side, and sure I saw 
then, the wife had the sinse.' 

* You're a good little girl,' said Johnnie ; 
' but, on their own merits modest women are 
dumb.' 

* What's that ? ' asked Mrs. Reilly, sharply. 

* Nothing— go on.' 

* There's nothing to go on with, only they'll 
be in heaven now, by the blessing of God. 
And they say women haven't the sinse that 
men have,' she added, musingly. 

* Who says so ? ' 

' Dr. Burrowes ; he told me women's 
brains are ever so much lighter than men's 
— any number of ounces — five, I think it 
was ! ' 

' That was on an average.' 

M 3 
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* Not at all ; it was on the scales. The 
Doctor says that, befaig light stnfi; thoughts 
coitte quick to us, and that we can't hold 'em 
together. But now, Johnnie, just think what 
a great man Juan will he. Ten thousand 
a-jear ! Sure, there's one good little goose 
will be a clever man out of the &ce/ And 
there's another — young Hemingslej •— -- his 
uncle's dead, and he'll be my lord now ; just 
one more of the empty pitchers with t^e 
handles to em. Won't he be said to have 
the sinse now, the little booby ! ' 

At that moment the servant, unbidden, 
brought in the lamp. 

* Ah ! now,' said Katie, ^ don't be bringing 
in the light, and the night so hot and the 
moths coming in by the dozen.' 

The man was about to depart with the 
obnoxious Muminary,' when Paulett inter- 
posed, saying : 

* Let it remain. I want to look at your 
new pictures, which I have scarcely seen.' 

Katie made no further objection, and he 
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commenced bis journey round the spiall, but 
beautifully decorated apartment. 

^ Those pictures are bank-notes, Pershore 
says,' murmured Katie from her arm-chair, 
' or you might take your oath they wouldn't 
be here. Is it the Ghrooze y're looking at V 
she asked, perceiving that Paulett had taken 
up his station opp<M9ite to one of the most 
valuable pictures in the collection — a lovely 
female head and bust it was — very young and 
fair, and most voluptuous, both in colouring 
and expression. But beautifiil as was the 
delineation, its charms were at that moment 
all unheeded by Johnnie, for he had drawn a 
large volume from a pile of other well-bound 
drawing-room books, and was examining it 
attentively. On a sudden he said (turning 
round towards the mistress of the house), 
' Katie, how long has this book been in your 
possession ? ' 

* Is it the " Fairy Queen ? " Ah ! yes ; I 
see. About a week I think it is. Why do 
you ask, now ? ' 
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* I want to know where you had it from. 

* Do you ? ' said Mrs. Reilly, provokinglj. 

' Yes ; and, Katie, do you know that you 
might do a real service to^to— ' 

*To — to — / said Katie, imitating him. 
•Now just spake out, and tell me who 
you're maning. Is it Loo Evans ? ' 

* Loo Evans ! ' ejaculated Paulett, in a 
voice of such scornful disavowal that his 
questioner's suspicions were quelled at once. 
*Loo Evans — no — but one who has been 
very kind to you, and who would be glad to 
hear that this book is safe.' 

' Is it a lady that's been kind to me ? ' 
asked Katie. • There's not too many of them 
to count that has — Who's the party ? ' 

* The lady is Mrs. Vaughan,' said Johnnie, 
in a voice differing greatly from his usual 
tone of lively banter. 

* And is it herself I can be of use to ? ' 
cried Katie, rendered serious in a moment by 
the mention of the one name that she both 
loved and respected. 
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^ Is it the book she'd like to have ? Take 
it to her at onst, and niver say who it came 
from.' 

' But, Katie, tell me,' asked Paulett, ^ have 
you never opened this volume? Have you 
seen nothing that's in it ? ' 

•Nothing but the picthurs — ^it was just 
night when I got it, and I did not think to 
look again ;' but as she spoke, she took the 
book from Paulett, and then, guided by his 
hand, read the one page which made the 
book (to some at least) so valuable. 

• But sure,' she said, looking up at her com- 
panion with a bewildered face, •sure Mrs. 
Vaughan couldn't be afbher wanting this to 
be seen ; shall we burn it ? She'd be never 
the wiser?' and standing on tip-toe to reach 
Johnnie's ear, she whispered her suggestion. 

Johnnie laughed, while he laid his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. *You horrid 
little plotter!' he said, •do you think I 
feel it a pleasant duty to make Mrs. Vaughan 
a poor instead of a rich woman ?. but we 
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must be honourable, Katie— Honour among 
thieves, you know — and, besides, Mrs. 
Vaughan has been longing for this book 
for years. Give it to me, there s a dear 
little girl, and it shall go to its rightful 
owner. She will thank you when—' 

'I'm not quite so sure of that,' said Katie 
(to whom the act of disintierestedness foretold 
by Johnnie seemed a most improbable and 
unnatural proceeding) ; * I'm not at all sure 
Mrs. Vaughan would thank me, and so I'll 
just go and see for mysel.' 

* And Cremorne ? ' 

* Hang Cremorne ! ' cried the girl, as, with 
reckless haste she dragged Johnnie into a 
cab, desiring that her carriage niight follow 
her to Mrs. Vaughan's house. On their way 
she was profuse in her expressions of affec- 
tion and admiration for the lady they were 
about to visit; but withal, she seemed in 
her own person nervous aiid agitated, to 
a degree, for which Paulett could scarcely 
tu^count. 
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* Sure,' she said, in answer to his queries; 
* it's a shame for me to go at all. I havn't 
seen Mrs. Vaughan since the day poor little 
Bhoda died, and she asked me to go agin, 
but I never did/ 

^Couldn't serve God and mammon, eh, 
Katie?' 

' And she is so good,' continued the girl, 
not heeding Paulett's remark, ^ and to think 
that she's despised and looked down on,' 
while them that have done a thousand times 
worse, are shaken hands with, and visited by 
the greatest in the land. See the names of 
them at the Ambassador's Balls, and the 
Court, and the Receptions ! My ! but it's a 
sight that they should have the coronets 
instead of the shame on their foreheads! 
And they to think her too bad even to speak 
to!' 

* Katie,' said Johnnie, * you should keep 
your little tongue from evil speaking.' 

* It isn't lying and slandering, any way,' 
said she, laughing at the rebuke ; but even 
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while the smile was on her lips, th^ie oonld 
be seen on her face (as the gaslight flickered 
across its tinted surface) a working, as of 
agitated suspense. The recollection of the 
last time that she had seen her neglected 
friend and adviser pressed upon her thoughts ; 
for Katie's memory was as retentive as her 
imagination was vivid, and with the same 
acute perception that caused her to collect 
and hold within her busy brain scraps of 
poetry and apt quotations, did she now recall 
with terrible distinctness, the closing moments 
of Bhoda Mason's life, when, with the girl's 
dying breath upon her cheek, she prayed the 
prayer that since that hour had been as a laid* 
by and forgotten thing. 

And would Mrs. Vaughan allude to her 
one passing moment of penitence ? Would 
she question her as to her present life, or 
startle her with a threat of the future's ter- 
rors ? Such questions did Katie ask herself^ 
as with Johnnie's eyes upon her, she knew that 
every moment drew her nearer to Helen s 
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house — the house she longed, yet dreaded to 
enter. 

They did not speak again during their hur- 
ried transit ; but while to all appearance they 
were watching the countless vehicles as they 
were driven rapidly past them, the thoughts 
of both were occupied with her whose lot in 
life they were about, with such unwilling 
hearts, to alter. 

When Katie found herself in Mrs. Van* 
ghan's presence she felt (as indeed she looked) 
heated and agitated. For a few moments 
she glanced from one occupant of the room 
to another, as though uncertain to whom she 
should address herself, and when at last she 
spoke, the words came forth in an incoherent 
manner, very different from her customary 
fluent mode of speech. 

* Mrs. Vaughan,' she said, * it's long since 
I saw you, and I take great blame to myself 
for that same — and now I am more than 
half afraid. Ah ! now ! don't look at me so— • 
sure, I would have sent it. I wouldn't have 
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had the &ce to come, only I wasn't cer- 
tain — but here it is — I have it with me — I 
brought it for you — and — / But here, over- 
oome by conflicting emotions, her breath and 
courage alike failed her, and fairly breaking 
down, she burst into a passion of tears. 

^ What is the matter, Katie ? ' asked 
Helen, taking her hand kindly. * Where 
have you come from ? and what is it that 
yon have brought to me ? ' 

*It's the book,' answered Katie, in a signi- 
ficant whisper, between the intervals of her 
sobs. 

* What book ? ' asked Mrs. Vaughan, more 
than ever mystified by the reply. 

•Would you like I should show it, and 
them by ? ' asked the girl, still whispering. 

*Show what you have brought, — I hate 
concealments, ' said Helen, impatiently — ^and 
thus urged, Mrs. Beilly, with a look half 
of triumph and half of distress, drew forth 
her treasure. 

Helen seized the . volume, and gazed at it 
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with eager eyes. She recognized it at once, 
but then came the pang of alarm lest it 
should have been robbed of what she held so 
dear, and would thus be rendered compara- 
tively worthless in her sight. * Was all safe 
within?' was the question she asked her- 
self, but it was one, which at first she could 
not summon courage enough to solve. 

* It's all right,' said Katie, in wild excite-, 
ment ; * I found it. Billy Wraxham had it. 
He's going away, and I asked him for it. 
Oh ! Mrs. Vaughan, tell me you're glad ; say 
I've done a small thing for you at last.' 

^You have indeed,' answered Mrs. Vaughan, 
who had by this time opened the pages of the 
book, and convinced herself that the precious 
^ leaf ' had not been tampered with. * Dear, 
dear Katie, you have rendered me an inesti-^ 
mable service ; one which I can-never repay ;' 
and drawing the girl towards her, she kissed 
her with warm and grateful affection.. 

^ Katie,' said Johnnie, ^you are like the 
mouse in the &ble; but if I were Mrs. 
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Vaagfaao, I 8hoold hardly thank joa for 
nibbling me out of this net. And now, sop- 
pose jou tell us how yon did it.* 

* Well, it was just this way/ said Katie^ 
whose spirits were now quite restored to their 
usual height. * You know Billy's going from 
his creditors ; they're afther him now that he 
won't have the esthate. I went to his house 
to see Loo Evans, and all his things were 
lying about — such a dale of foolishness I 
never saw! The book was there amongst 
them, and I took it up— there was only a 
little light in the room, and I said, *' Billy, I 
want a keepsake (and I did, for he's not 
such a bad little fellow afther all)— will yoo 
give me this ? " said I. 

'"Troth, and I will," said Billy, "it's just 
one of the books that were lying about at my 
mother's, that I took away for fear the 
woman would be fingering them." But he'd 
hardly done spaking, when up jumps Loo to 
see would she like the keepsake herself. But 
I wasn't going to be said by the likes of her ; 
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and so she took the book one end, and I the 
other, and Billy, who was writing, d— d us 
both. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Vaughan. 
But at last I gave Loo a shove (you know 
Loo, Mr. Brandreth^ a tall, dark girl ; a leetle 
bony), and I rather think she fell down ; but 
I didn't stay to ask was she desthroyed at all, 
but just made off with what I'd got/ 

Mrs. Reilly was warmly congratulated on 
her courage and presence of mind, and after 
graciously accepting her proper meed of 
praise, she prepared to take her leave. 

* Once more, thank you, dear Katie,' said 
Mrs. Vaughan, * and remember that if I can 
ever be of use to you, it will make me very 
happy.' 

^ Indeed, I'll remember it, and no mistake ; 
said Katie, *for you're a true friend to 
those that are in throuble.' And she shook 
Helen warmly by the hand. *But,' she 
added, turning to Brandreth, * be sure, and 
not let on it was me, if you hear Loo's the 
worse for the crack of the head she got. I'd 
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be scared to have a Secretbary of State's 
warrant aftber me — bad cess to it ! ' and 
dosing tbe door, tbej beard her merry laugb, 
as sbe and Paulett bastened down the stairs. 
A few moments later, those within the houee 
\ were listening to the rapid trot of her higfa- 

I stepping horses, as they rattled away towards 

that haunt of the idle and disapated — ^the 
much-abused and much-frequented *Gre- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ml y a une esp^e de honte d'etre henreux ll la yne de cer* 
, tallies mis^res.' — La Brutebe. 

' Qui non vetat peccare com possit, jubet.* — Seneca. 

Mary Duncan was accurately informed its 
to Mrs. Vanghan's movements when she 
announced that the latter was in the habit, 
not only of frequently visiting Wanthorpe, 
but of taking an active part in the duties 
which were one day to be officially made over 
to her. Already there was a house appro- 
priated for her especial use ; and in it, and 
in the very centre of the tenements where 
the poor were working busily, she, who was 
eventually to direct the labours of some 
amongst them, spent many a day and hour ; 
making herself intimately acquainted ^th 
their characters and wants, and gaining a 
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great and beneficial influence over them. 
It was difficult not to feel softened, roused, 
and encouraged by her genial manner, and 
by the hopeful, sympathizing voice in which 
she talked to those rescued girls and women ; 
whilst in many of them there seemed to be 
springing up a healthy belief, that since there 
had been found one being, kind and (as they 
felt) good, who did not disdain to have fel- 
lowship with the repentant ones, her example 
might be followed by others ; and more might 
in time be found, willing to deal mercifully 
with them. 

Helen's pleasures at Wanthorpe did not 
consist solely in the luxury of doing good; 
for she possessed one true friend, who, living 
not far away, followed the dictates of her 
heart and conscience, and visited her ire« 
quently. 

By holding this open and acknowledged 
communion with the despised woman, Mrs. 
Duncan (for it was of Helen's Indian ac- 
quaintance of years gone by that we are 
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speaking), gave occasion to many, and among 
them were those of her own kindred, to re- 
proach her for defying the wholesome and 
time-honoured laws of a virtuous society; 
but Mrs. Duncan was not to be frightened 
out of her resolve both to be, and to show 
herself Mrs. Vaughan's friend; and many 
were the peaceful hours of familiar inter- 
course they passed together. 

Mrs. Duncan's trials had been great ; and 
were evidenced in the resigned and patient 
expression of a face on which grief had 
traced many a furrowed line; and in the 
snow-white hair that was so smoothly banded 
beneath her widow's cap. Her husband lost 
his life in the Indian mutiny, and her only 
son had fallen by his side. She had two 
daughters, one who had married and settled 
at a distance ; and the other, the young, and 
to her most precious girl, whom we have 
already seen, seated at Lady Thomleigh's 
feet, and hoping for the day when her 
mother's friend should be also hers. 

VOL. III. N 
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Helen bad striyen bard (and with a rare 
and unselfish feeling) to persuade Mrs. Dun- 
can tbat there was possibly imprudence in 
allowing her daughter to become intimate 
with one who lay under the world s ban. Find-* 
ing, however, that this was a theme on which 
her friend would scarcely allow her to dis- 
course, she with grateful affection drew both 
mother and daughter into her large and 
loving heart, and held them there. 

It was a lovely summer's day, about a fort- 
night after the occurrences detailed in the 
last chapter, when a lage party, consisting of 
the bigh in rank and fortune from the 
various country-seats round Wanthorpe, 
agreed to meet there by invitation of its 
owner, and under his guidance to inspect 
the various works, schools, and buildings con- 
nected with the vast establishment. When 
all these sights had been seen, they were to 
dine al fresco under the spreading trees 
of the rich domain which Brandreth had 
given up for the great work he had under-^ 
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taken; and many wonld doubtless wonder 
(as they gazed on the lovely glades where 
once the deer had browsed, and on the 
* Palace Home,' now turned to uses so dif- 
ferent from those dreamt of by its former 
owners) that a human being had been found, 
so insane in his disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity, as he who was now their host. 

Among the guests who will meet at Wan- 
thorpe is our old friend Francis Herbert. 
Time has not spared him, nor has his cha- 
racter greatly softened since we saw him last. 
He is still severe, especially upon faults the 
temptation to commit which he does not 
understand ; and his judgment of Mrs. 
Vaughan, and of her unfitness for the office 
she is to fill, has been always harsh and 
strongly expressed. He and Brandreth are 
riding 4;ogethOT towards the place of ren^ 
deZ'VOUSf and the former has just reverted 
to a subject which has already been fre- 
quently discussed between them. 

* Surely,' Herbert was saying, * you might 
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hmye foond othen as willing to work for joo 
as Mrs. Vaoghaii, and whose antecedents 
would better bear investigation. How can 
jou expect those unhi^pj women to respect 
their superior, when— 

* My dear Herbert,' 1»oke in Brandreth, in 
a tone of plajfal authoritj ; ' I reallj must 
insist on an abolition of some of the old 
established terms; nor will I hear of mj 
repentant Magdalens being called ^' those 
unhappy women/' They have sinned, even 
as (with more or less temptation) we all have 
done ; but with long suffering Charity leading 
them by the hand, and with Hope holding up 
her torch to light them on their way, I do 
not despair that some, at least, among them 
may be, not only good but happy women yet. 
And as for Mrs. Vaugban, who (as I need 
not tell you) has been the greatest benefac- 
tress to this institution — for she has given to 
it her all, namely, the 40,000/. saved for a 
holy purpose out of her income — ^as for her — 
why, her sin was put away from her, years 
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ago^ and shall we who are registered on 
High as laden with iniquity, be less merciful 
than a Gracious God ? ' And he was turn- 
ing his horse's head towards a narrow path- 
way, when Herbert stopped him with another 
question. 

*And do you think that you have really 
effected any good? and that one girl — one 
woman — ^has turned from her evil course, 
and shown undoubted proofs of a desire to 
amend her life ? ' 

* Among the very lowest, and the miser- 
able ones, there are many ; but that was to 
be expected — for here, at least, they have 
clothes, and food, and shelter. But I am 
happy to say that our promising ones are 
not confined to these ; for there are amongst 
them some who were not driven to us by 
actual hunger, and by the misery of being 
shelterless. They had but just tasted of the 
poisoned cup, and the excitement of a life of 
sinful pleasure had not become a habit with 
them. Of these we have good hopes : but 
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to expect that the followed and flattered 
I ones — thoee wboee e^eij paasioii is being 

fiatified, will change thdr life while in the 
p o a pcon ion <^ jooth, and health, and beaaty^ 
ia to expect a miiaele, whidi I greatly fear 
will not be worked in oor behalf.' 

*And what» do 70a expect, will be the 
ultimate lot of the leformed ones?' asked 
the Rector. 

*That depends partly on the amoant of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity which may be 
wrought upon in their behalf. Some may, 
perhaps, be bold enough to take into their 
service, girls who have be^i first mifor- 
tunate — then sinful — and who, finally, have 
proved themselves to be deeply and sincerely 
repentant : but, happily, we have other plans 
and resources for their future. They are all 
earning money, a portion of which is laid by 
for them, and which will probably even- 
tually take them to some distant conntry, 
where their former errors are unknown. 
You must not, however, imagine that it is 
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principally with the adults and older wom^n 
that I feel our mission lies. Prevention is 
mj watchword, and the children are conse- 
quently our especial care. The rising 
generation of the poor may — if the rich join 
hand in hand — escape some of the tempta- 
tions under which so many of their parents 
have fallen. The evil is doubtless on a 
gigantic scale, so gigantic that most men 
turn away from the work, disheartened by 
the seeming impossibility of success/ 

* Seeming impossibility/ echoed the Rector, 
with a marked emphasis on the first word. 

* Yes, and only seeming, for it is a cruel 
belief that there must remain for ever upon 
our country a plague-spot, foul and spread- 
ing, such as this. There are places, Herbert, 
in our magnificent London: in that city 
where countless millions are daily risked and 
spent, which would shame the low-viced and 
degraded capital of the vilest heathen despots- 
There are places (and I need not tell it t^ 
you) where drunken, desperatei mothers give 
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birth to child after child, whom thej destine 
to be m source of gain and rear to a 
Ufe of prosdtiitioii, theft, and eyery kind of 
infiuny. And is it just, think yon ? that oar 
laws shoold punish those yoong sinners for 
the faults of which, before God, I maintain 
that they are not so guiltj, as those who, 
seeing them in the slough, pass them bj on 
the other side ! * 

' But^ my dear Brandreth,* said Herbert, 
' it appears to me that now, as ever, you are 
preaching doctrines, and setting forth theories, 
the practice of which is simply impossible. 
Our Nineveh will not, apparently, be levelled 
to the ground because of its sins ; and you 
must bear in mind that you are talking of 
the homes of tens of thousands — ^homes (foul 
though they be) which are valuable property : 
the most valuable, as I have heard, to the 
landlords, who appropriate the rents of those 
squalid and over-crowded buildings.* 

*And such men,' said Brandreth, indig- 
nantly, *can forget, or disbelieve, that on 
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them will fall, like an avenging thunderbolt, 
the heavy wrath of God in the world to 
come ! Why, the very stones of this our 
Babylon might cry out against those who 
amass their thousands — ^thousands gained bj 
the rapid increase of our vast population; 
and who, while they own the streets and 
palaces, the reeking courts and over-crowded 
alleys, where starving, sinning wretches live 
and die in crime, can look coldly on, doing 
nothing, or worse than nothing, to remedy 
the evil/ 

^ Theirs is indeed a fearful responsibility,' 
mused Herbert ; * but in your rather whole- 
sale condemnation of the rich, and in your 
zeal for reformation, you seem to forget the 
magnificent and costly London charities : The 
Bagged Schools, the Model Lodging-houses, 
the many Refuges for the Destitute ; I know 
little of London or of its beneficent Insti- 
tutions, but I hear of these thiugs, and be- 
lieve in them/ 

* And so also do I — ^and have, moreover, 
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unbounded futh in the excellence of tiie 
motives, by the promptings of which those 
admirable Institutions were called into being. 
But after all, these are Uttle more than 
palliatives— dangerous palliatives even; in- 
asmuch as tbej tend to the retarding of m<M-e 
fundamental and vigorous measures. Many 
a generation has passed away, since London 
was apostrophized by one of the wisest of our 
philosophers. 



'* The needy yilUdns* general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome." 

* The perilous stuff collected in the heart of 
our great city has accumulated alarmingly 
since those words were written. The Sewer 
is far deeper now, and the filth that it con- 
tains, more dense and dark. Much has been 
done, and lavish sums have been expended 
on beautifying the " otdside of the cup and 
platter ;** but for the interior I fear the time 
is yet far distant when its cleansing will be 
thoroughly and extensively effected. Were 
the nurseries of crime levelled to the dust, 
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and were the light of day let into the vile 
refuges of the criminal, the snm total of evil 
deeds must of necessity be lessened ; for their 
places of safety destroyed, the fear of dis- 
covery would act as a wholesome check. It 
is the existence of such vile places as I am 
speaking of, that is a blot alike on our Legis- 
lature and on the wealthy classes ; and till 
something be done to remedy the evil, not 
all the London schools and charities, nor all 
the refuges which I trust may, after awhile, 
spring up in the country, will be able to effect 
much towards the prevention of crime. And 
can you declare to me, Herbert — can you 
who have thought seriously on these sub- 
jects, maintain that the landlord is not, in a 
great degree, responsible for the vicious acts 
*of his tenantry, when he allows the one small 
room, for which he receives his miserable 
rent, to be inhabited (as is too often the 
case) by adults of both sexes, mingled to- 
gether in a hideous, festering mass of im- 
purity and pollution ? ' 
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* Responsible ? — yes,' answered Herbert 
* But the sweeping changes you advocate call 
for enormous individual sacrifices, which I 
fear will never be made.' 

^ If we could but enlist men's Yanity in the 
cause,' remarked Arthur, * vanity which, 
under highnsounding aliases, is the moving 
principle of so many seemingly noble deeds, 
we might have some chance of success.' 

* But,' broke in the Rector, uncere- 
moniously interrupting the musings of his 
friend, 'I have one more question to ask, 
and that one is, how you intend to dispose of 
those dangerous animals, should you be so 
fortunate as to destroy their dens ? ' 

* With the greater number there would be, 
I think, no diflSculty,' replied Arthur ; * for 
happily there is in distant countries, and* 
especially in our own colonies, far more than 
the " rood of land " which, in the days of 
" Our Bold Peasantry," sufficed to " support 
a man '' Changed air — changed scenes — 
changed associations — ^and, above all, the 
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absence of congregated numbers, work won- 
ders in producing reformation; and in the 
Antipodes the scum of the London popu- 
lation may be purified and worked off, into a 
better and less dangerous material. Not a 
few of the children would doubtless remain 
upon our hands ; but of them (as I have said 
before) there are good hopes. But a truce 
with our discussion for the present, for we are 
coming within sight of the great, growing, 
child of my adoption, my dearly beloved, 
though greatly altered, Wanthorpe.' 

But before proceeding further we will 
take a look at the place of which its Founder 
and Friend spoke so lovingly. * Wanthorpe ' 
has spread and grown since last we visited it ; 
for (as Brandreth had once truly remarked) 
there were very many among the rich and 
charitable, who had only waited to learn to 
whom, and how to give. Neither had the 
projector of that useful and now prosperous 
scheme been in error when he declared, that 
even in a pecuniary point of view, something 
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might in time be realized hy the combined 
industry of so many human beings, all woric- 
ing under the eye of the master, and each 
stimulated by hope for their own future 
advantage and well*doing in other lands. 

It was a numerous assemblage that» under 
the guidance of Arthur Brandreth, was now 
occupied by a tour of inspection of the Wan- 
thorpe wonders. Of the jjarty there were 
several who looked suspiciously upon the 
^ wild plans ' of him who (like Philip in days 
gone by) they still persisted in denomi- 
nating the ^ new man.' Among those rather 
narrow-minded individuals was onr old but 
slight acquaintance, General Owen. He had 
become almost an aged man, and looked 
worn and haggard, but his step was still firm, 
and his military figure as upright as evet*. 
It had been a disappointment to him, that at 
the last moment Edgar Thomleigh had been 
prevented 1;>y a telegraphic despatch sent by 
the Lawyer Gatherock from joining the 
party, for the General was attached to his 
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old Mend's son, whose conduct, decorous 
and not habitually selfish, formed a strong 
contrast to that of his own headstrong and 
spendthrift boys. Marie, who was also a 
great fieiyourite with the old man, was lean- 
ing on his arm, and, from time to time, 
whispered for her own consolation, as well as 
for that of her companion, that Edgar would 
be sure to come later; it was but an hour 
by the train from London, and that he had 
promised to do the * impossible,' both for his 
own pleasure and for hers. 

Among the joyous group who were taking 
their pleasure on that brilliant summer day, 
there were few who thought at all, and fewer 
still who thought with charity of her to 
whom so much of the excellent arrange- 
ments (in one respect at least) were owing. 
The f3EU5t was, that the county in which was 
situated the domains of Wanthorpe and 
Thomleigh Abbey, had always experienced a 
feeling of animosity against the woman 
who had been enriched at the expense of 
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Ufiiking difldren, OTer-diaqi, perliaps^ for 
their yearsy and many of ihem required not a 
little of the mrteiHanee of the masters. 

* We hope we do/ was Arthur's caDtious 
an«wen * They are well kept down — crashed 

\ like a field of young oats that has sprouted up 

j too quickly* They are carefully removed from 

the temptation either to lie or steal, and more- 
over, they are obliged to be obedient, though 
thoy arc nevor frightened into fieilsehood/ 

* tt rounds like good discipline,' said the 
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General, approvingly. * But, may I be al- 
lowed to ask who those children are, and 
where you discovered them ? ' 

^Almost literally in the streets,' answered 
Brandreth, with a sad smile. ^ Some are 
orphans, while others are cursed with still 
greater misfortunes in the fathers who begot, 
and in the mothers who gave them birth; 
Look at their countenances ; young as they 
are, there is scarcely a childish £a,ce amongst 
them. But we do not despair, for vice had not 
in these cases grown habitual, nor had the 
power to act rightly become the impossibility, 
which the desponding prophet spoke of when 
he said that it is ^^ easier for the Ethiopian to 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots, 
than for those to do good who are accustomed 
to do evil." ' 

* Repente nemo fit turpissimuSy quoted Her- 
bert, in an under- voice. * I fear, Brandreth,' 
he continued, turning to his friend, that your 
holding them back from the abyss will be of 
little avail, for original inclination will pro- 
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babi J be too strong for yon, and that directly 
the restraining hand is removed, those know- 
ing-looking young gentlemen will again 
follow the multitude to do eviL' 

* If so, the sin will be on their own heads,' 
said Arthur, seriously. * But let me move on, 
for I am desirous to show the ladies some 
of the women's work. Not come together 
yet?' he added, addressing a respectably- 
dressed middle^igidd woman, by whom his 
ring for admittance at the door of oxie of the 
largest buildings was answered. 'My dear 
Lady Travers, I am sorry, but this part 
of the "show" must, I regret to say, be 
put off till after dinner. This is a half-holi- 
day — a fact which I had forgotten. It is 
granted in honour of our Sovereign's birth- 
day, and with the hope of keeping the 
memory of exalted Virtue in the hearts of the 
poor, the tempted, and the fallen.' 

Gaily, and with many a lively sally and 
sportive jest, the brilliant company seated 
themselves in the pleasant shade, appreciating 
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alike both the bright summer^daj and the 
luxurious repast that had been prepared for 
them. The branches of the ancient lim^ 
trees feath^iBd almost to the ground, and 
were laden with perfumed blossoms. A scent 
oi cnlshed fern-leave% and of distant bean- 
flowers mingled in the balmy air, while from 
beneath one giant monarch kA the woods 
cheerful voices sounded. Corks from plea- 
saiit-looking, long-necked bottles flew round, 
and goodly dishes tempted all to eat afid to 
Mijoy. 

* I am glad you left yourself a tree, 
Brandreth,' said a robust gentleman, as he 
handed his plate for a second supply of 
lobster salad; ^you are not quite for a 
community of goods* which is agreeable 
under the circumstances.' 

^ Neither quite, nor at all,' said Arthur, 
smiUng ; ' but I have discussed my opinions 
and projects enough, considering that I am a 
perfect tyro in politics, and am yet in my 
A B C as regards any statistics whatever.' 
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* No/ remarked the Greneral, who was also 
apparently forgetting that there is * death in 
the lobster pot' — (a serious mistake after 
sevent}) — *no, you are too Quixotic, I fear, 
to know much about the " Ways and Means," 
or you would not have given up such a place 
as this to the rabble/ 

^ But I have not given it up,' said Arthur, 
deprecatingly. 

* No, but you can't live in it ; you don't 
enjoy it,' suggested a pretty, married lady, who 
liked every place to be open for every thing. 

* I should never have enjoyed Wanthorpe 
as a home,' said Brandreth, with a half sigh ; 
so I have little merit in what the General 
calls "giving it up/' I prefer my other 
estate, and with two such possessions as mine, 
surely it was not too much to utilize one, as I 
have done ;' and having so spoken, he turned 
the conversation to other subjects. 

Need it be said that society had long since 
ratified the judgment of the Court of Assize, 
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and pronounced Lady Thornleigh's pardon? 
Nor was it pardon only that she obtained for 
the deception she had been guilty of, for in 
her favour (now that she was again established 
at the Abbey) many a former stone-thrower 
could find an extenuating circumstance. 
No shame was felt by those who in her 
adversity had repelled and disowned her; 
they had but done their duty in upholding 
the cause of virtue ; and, by reprobating vice, 
showing how unpleasant in their nostrils was 
the savour of it ! Well, we will not blame 
them, for what is the use of bristles if they are 
not to be erected, and why is the world so good 
if it cannot show its detestation of the bad ? 

Lady Thornleigh had an heir apparent — 
poor, doubtless; but there are always contin- 
gencies, and how many young ladies have 
married on them alone ! So it was there- 
fore that Gertrude, despite the cloud that had 
so long obscured the brightness of her repu- 
tation, was welcomed cordially among the 
magnates of her county. 
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They did not all keep together, that 
pleasant company— for four of the ladies, 
namely. Mrs. Duncan and her daughter. 
Lady Thomleigh and Alice had repaired to 
Arthur's quarters. It was not the first time 
that they had visited Wanthorpe; bat it iras 
the only occasion on which Lady Thomleigh 
had run the sraaUest risk of meeting -with 
Mrs. Vaughan. At any time such an ocoor- 
rence would to Gertrude have been dis- 
tressing and annoying in the extreme ; bntto 
come in contact with the ' proscribed one,* 
while numbers of curious spectators were 
witnesses of, and commentators on, the 
event, would, to one so weak as Philip's 
widow, be unendnrable ; this was Gerteude's 
reason for seeking the privacy of Arthur's 
' hut,' nor conld all Alice's assurances that on 
such occasions as the present, Helen remained 
strictly secluded in her own house, hare any 
effect in persuading ber to remain with their 
friends. 

It was to the magni&cent mansion which 
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Arthur's father (one of the wealthiest of our 
merchant princes) had built in the centre of 
that beautiful domain, that the son, and the 
inheritor of his wealth, now conducted his 
guests. They ascended a flight of broad stone 
steps, and from a beautiful portico entered the 
hall. This, also, was on a large and lofty^ 
scale, and from it the visitors proceeded into 
numberless spacious rooms, all given up to 
the various uses and labours of the women 
who were employed within the extensive 
walls. The description of work done was of 
different kinds, and some of a sort hitherto 
considered unfitted for the hands and the in- 
telligence of women. But they were all busy, 
all earning money, and all grateful, when the 
ladies purchased specimens of their industry 
and ingenuity. 

Meanwhile some of the gentlemen, while 
engaged in eager discussion, had allowed the 
ladies (with but few attendants of the other 
sex) to wander about the building, seeking 
entertainment as best they might.> Perhaps, 
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while so employed, some of the young and 
the unthinking ones might have deemed it a 
waste and a desecration^ that those magnifi- 
cently proportioned rooms should be filled to 
overflowing with poorly-dressed and toiling 
females. If such however were among their 
thoughts, they gave no utterance to them, 
but looked, and smiled, and admired, as 
though their hearts, too, were set upon the 
good work. 

At length they came to a long and narrow 
corridor, in which were several doors» all 
covered with thick, green baize. From the 
rooms within no sound was heard; but, 
impelled by curiosity, one of the ladies 
pushed against the nearest door, which at 
once yielded to her touch. 

Those thoughtless visitors had (unknown to 
themselves) intruded into a portion of the 
building that was not generally open to the 
public. Within those mysterious looking 
entrances were certain inmates (patients they 
might well be called) whose mental state 
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required the greatest and the most unremit- 
ting watchfulness. Helen was seldom absent 
for any length of time from the trying duties 
which the care of those poor creatures (whose 
minds and resolves were tottering on the giddy, 
narrow fence which lies between good and 
evil) entailed upon her. Often in the night 
was she summoned to still the ravings of some 
poor sinful girl, whose feeble nerves, diseased 
by excitement, had utterly given way ; and 
for hours would the noble woman remain 
with her, soothing and counselling one whose 
glory, so lately, was in her shame. 

It was to a case such as this that Mrs. 
Vaughan (about an hour previous to the in- 
cursion of the country ladies) had been sud- 
denly called. She was occupied about what 
seemed, even to her sanguine spirit, a nearly 
hopeless task, namely, that of administering 
medicine to a mind never strong, and now 
sunk into a despondency so dark that light 
would scarcely penetrate it. 

When Lady Travers (the wife of the Lord 

VOL. III. o 
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LieuteDant, and therefore the first in order 
of precedence) entered the room with her 
party, a book was in Helen's hand, for she 
had been reading aloud» and had endeavoured 
to interest her auditor, but in vain. There 
was some needlework in the girls lap, but 
she was not occupied with it ; and between 
her and Helen there stood a draughtboard, 
on which it was evident that the latter had 
striven to engage the invalid's attention. 
There was no beauty in the face that looked 
so ^ old ' and dull ; but, on the contrary, the 
features were coarse, and the countenance 
repulsive : still the wretched being had a soul 
to be saved, and therefore (uninteresting and 
all unpromising as she seemed) the efibrts 
made in her behalf were never relaxed. 

Helen rose when the ladies approached. 
She was vexed at their entrance, and much 
distressed, when Lady Travers, in an audible 
whisper, inquired of a gentleman near her, 
who that person was ? Unfortunately for the 
object of her curiosity the latter was known 
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by sight to many p^^ous, an 4 among the 
rest, to the one who answered Lady Travere's 
question, by the announcement that the 
' person ' was no other than Mrs, Vaughan. 
Lady Travers was. the * greatest* lady in the 
county— a beauty, and a lover of popularity. 
She had not been quite bom to the station 
she was filling; and previous to her exalta- 
tion had been merely known as a pretty, 
pleasing, good-tempered girl; but she had 
entered, fully and at once, into what she (in 
her ignorance) imagined to be the require- 
ments of her new position; not growing 
' fine by degrees,' but becoming ' beautifully 
greater ' from the moment of her exaltation. 
To those she considered her equals, and also 
to persons thoroughly and irremediably estab- 
lished in a station beneath her own, her 
smiles were beaming and profuse ; but plear 
sant as she could seem, and bright as was her 
beauty, she could not conceal from the fasti- 
dious and clear-sighted, the hoUowness both 
her head and heart. 

o 2 
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' So that is Mrs. Vanghan/ she said, in a 
half whisper. * Could one talk to her? * 

* Certainly, if you wish it/ answered Gene- 
ral Owen's son. * But I will call Brandreth, 
for I do not know Mrs. Vaughan, and — ' 
In short. Colonel Owen felt (though the ladies 
did not) the awkwardness of Helen's position, 
and would have shielded her if he could. 

But while they stood there the object of 
their scrutiny was hearing it with a calm ex- 
terior yet with a beating heart. The room 
was darkened, and in the half-light, her beauty 
looked even greater than it really was. Her 
figure had lost nothing of its grace and sym- 
metry, and the faultless features were as 
lovely as in her youthful days. She wras 
dressed, as was customary with her, in black ; 
and the small hands, and the still rounded 
throat gleamed from the dusky shadows of 
her dress. For a moment Lady Travers 
glanced suspiciously at an amount of love- 
liness for which she had scarcely been pre- 
pared ; and then, recollecting that she herself 
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was among the favoured few who can touch 
pitch without being defiled, she advanced 
towards Helen with a radiant smile. 

* I believe I am speaking to Mrs.Vaughan ? * 
she said, with a courtesy in which there was 
unmistakable condescension. 

Helen made a slight, but respectful inclina- 
tion of the head, but her heart was throbbing 
even faster than before. 

* We have been so immensely interested,' 
continued the puissante lady. * It really is 
quite charming to see so many poor people 
working. Is this one ill? I wonder you 
don't put them all into a dress.' 

Helen had by this time recovered her com- 
posure; and her thoughts had turned towards 
the girl, whose condition would not, she felt, 
be ameliorated by the many curious eyes that 
were fixed on her. 

* Will you allow me,' she said, with a gentle 
and quiet dignity, ^ to suggest that you should 
visit some other rooms? These are strictly 
private ; and, if you would kindly wait a mo- 
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ment outside, I will ring the bell for some 
one to conduct you through the building/ 

And this was all that Lady Travers's afFar- 
bility had gained for her ! To be requested 
to leave the room by * a Mrs. Vaughan ! ' 
Her brow grew dark, and the angry cloud 
spread sympathetically over the countenances 
of those around her. 

Helen felt instinctively that there was 
danger in the air, and in ^her deep humility 
trembled as she was left there standing in 
their midst. 

The ladies, without moving, held an audible 
colloquy among themselves. 

* I wonder what has become of Mr. Brand- 
reth ? ' said Lady Travers, turning to an ac- 
quaintance of stately mien ; and Helen no- 
ticed how different was her tone when she 
spoke to a lady who was * within the pale.' 

^ Indeed, yes ; ' responded the individual 
addressed, * where can he be? How very 
inconsiderate of him to leave us. I never was 
in such a painful position before.' And one 
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and all looked at Helen, as though there were 
pollution in the atmosphere she breathed. 

'Ah!' thought she, in her painful loneliness, 
* where are my few kind friends? Where 
the generous Mrs. Duncan, — the high-minded 
Alice — the considerate and true-hearted 
Brandreth ? ' and the moments she was pass- 
ing seemed an age of torture to the humbled 
woman who endured them.1 

In the meanwhile, Brandreth, little guess- 
ing what was passing in that secluded cham- 
ber, had (with most of the gentlemen) re- 
turned to the entrance-hall. They had 
scarcely been there a moment, whed a 
carriage drove rapidly to the door, and a 
young man sprang hastily out. In a moment 
he was at the summit of the steps, and grasp- 
ing Arthur's hand. 

* Brandreth ! ' he said, * did you know of 
this?' 

'Ofwhat?' 

* Of what Gatherock knew, and never told 
me of, till all was safe and certain ? Of the 
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finding of my father's will — of my great good I 
fortune/ 

* And of the deep debt of gratitude you 
owe to one, to whom you have hitherto neg- 
lected to pay even the smallest instalment ; ' 
said Arthur, as he stood with folded arms, 
looking gravely at the excited young man. 

* I know it — I feel it ; and I have been to 
her house ; but cannot find her. Brandreth, 
can you tell me where she is ? ' 

By this time all present were aware of 
what had occurred; and had drawn round 
Edgar to congratulate him on ' his good luck.' 
But the heir of Thomleigh scarcely heeded 
them, and turned again to Arthur with a re- 
newed inquiry conceruing Helen's where- 
abouts. At that moment a servant belonging 
to the establishment crossed the hall, and, in 
answer to Brandreth's question, said * that to 
the best of her belief iMrs. Vaughan was in 
one of the private rooms.' 

' Let us seek her there, ' said Arthur. * My 
lord,' he added, turning to Lord Travers ; 
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* I need not ask whether you are willing to 
show the benefactor of your old friend's son, 
that you, at least, appreciate her conduct as 
it deserves.' 

Lord Travers expressed his willingness to 
pay this tribute of respect to Mrs. Vaughan. 
He was a man whom every one respected, 
and some loved. As fond of popularity as 
his wife, he had more heart, and was besides 
sometimes the slave of impulse. In calmer 
moments he might have thought twice, be- 
fore he committed himself openly as Helen's 
partisan {poor Helen, too, as the world must 
know her now to be) ; but semel insanivimtis 
omnes^ and the Lord Lieutenant — intellectual, 
graceful, and dignified — could, once at least 
in his life, afford to make a mistake. 

It was when Helen's confusion and distress 
were at their height, that the voices of the 
gentlemen were at last heard in the corridor. 

The first face that Mrs. Vaughan per- 
ceived was Arthur Brandreth's; but imme* 
diately following him came a young man, 

o 3 
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tall, and slight, and &ir, whom at a glance 
she knew to be Philip's son. Arthur led 
him towards her. 

' Mrs. Vaughan,' he said, in a tone of 
marked respect, ^ I have brought you one by 
whom you have been far too long unknown. 
Edgar, this lady is Mrs. Vaughan.' 

The young man bowed timidly, for the 
sight of the woman to whom he owed so 
much embarrassed him; but though his 
words were long in coming, they were spoken 
to the purpose at last. 

*Mrs. Vaughan,* he said, in a low and 
agitated voice, * I have come to confess that 
I have been ungrateful, suspicious, and 
resentful. I have come too,' he added, 
gathering courage as he proceeded, ^ to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for all 
your generous kindness.' 

Helen drew a long breath, for her courage 
and her self-command were nearly exhausted, 
both having been severely taxed by the 
demands which, during the last few hour8» 
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had been made upon them. She made a last 
effort to speak with calmness, but the attempt 
was signally unsuccessful. 

*I thank you,' she said, *for your kind 
intention; but I require and expect no 
gratitude for having merely done my duty. 
And now, will you allow me to pass, for the 
heat is oppressive, and I am faint.' 

The words were barely uttered, when all 
things seemed to grow indistinct around her. 
The walls appeared to dance and reel — ^the 
gathering darkness grew more dense, and, for 
the first time within her memory, she fell in 
a swoon upon the floor. 

There was no lack now of kindly sympathy, 
or of prompt assistance in her need; for 
though prosperity and habits of self-indul-* 
gence may engender a forgetfulness of the 
sorrows of those less favoured, the sight of 
suffering seldom fails to recall even the spoilt 
children of fortune to their better selves. 

When Helen returned to consciousness, 
she found herself in the corridor, near an 
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open window, with many helping hands 
offering restoratives for her use ; and the 
moment that she was strong enough to stand, 
Lord Travers advanced, and gently drew her 
arm within his own. 

She took it almost mechanically, and with 
its support slowly traversed the passages that 
led to the hall of entrance. But not (as an 
hour before it had been) was that entrance 
quiet and deserted ; for there, and at the 
door, where none had ever implored in vain 
for shelter and for mercy, a crowd of women 
was assembled. 

Among them was their benefactor Arthur. 
Arthur, who had just made known to them 
the welcome tidings that she they loved and 
reverenced would no longer come amongst 
them as a 'visitor,* but would live there 
always ; never (God willing) to leave the home 
and the grateful hearts at Wauthorpe. 

There was a sound of joyful voices, low 
and tender, when the pale, but sweet-faced 
woman appeared amongst them. The murmur 
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grew and strengthened, as with a faint but 
happy smile upon her trembling lip, she 
passed along the ranks, and many a fervent 
whisper of • God bless her ! * rising from that 
untutored crowd, sank in the hearts around 
and was heard, we doubt not, in the Courts 
above ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

* That time is dead for ever, child. 
Drowned, fhtzen, dead for ever ! 
We look on the past, 
And stare aghast 
At the spectres wailing, pale, and ^haat, 
Of hopes which thoa and I beguiled 
To death on life's dark river/ — P. B. Sheixet. 

* And so Mrs. Vaughan is reduced to the 
necessity of working for her daily bread? 
By Heaven, it is too bad ! * 

The indignant words just quoted were 
Johnnie Paulett's, and they were addressed 
to his friend Brandreth. 

* It is her own fault, if fault it be,' replied 
the latter, * for she will accept of no aid from 
anyone, and that she will not do so from 
Thornleigh, is that wrong-headed boy's worst 
punishment for his long continued injustice 
ahd suspicion.' 

* Serve him right,' said Paulett ; * I always 
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said the fellow was a "prig,*' and it's proved 
that I was right. But you, none of you know 
half that woman's worth ; for it is not your 
cold, always-right people that can understand 
and apt)reciate such a character as Helen 
Vaughan s. But I shall pay a visit to your 
"Refuge for the Destitute,'* and ascertain 
whether, among you, you are not working her 
to death.' 

* We will go there together,' said Arthur ; 
« and before many days had passed, the plan 
was put in execution. 

A year had at that time scarcely elapsed, 
since Helen had seen the £riend for whom 
(notwithstanding his follies and his faults) 
she entertained so sincere an affection. In 
those few months a great change had been 
wrought in Johnnie's appearance ; for his days 
bad been passed half in illness, and half in the 
dissipation which he had no longer the con- 
stitution to endure, or the inclination to in- 
dulge in. 

With a quicksightedness which was per- 
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haps the o£&pring of personal vanitj, he 
guessed what was passing in Helen's mind, 
and responded to the look which was one 
both of regret and inquiry. 

* You see a great change in me — don't 
deny it — ^you know that I always hated half 
confidences, and concealments ; I am a great 
deal grayer, more wrinkled, and stupid. 
Gad ! Helen ! how I do hate to think of old 
age ! and lingering twilight shadows ! 

" Seeing the sunbeams crawl 
Inch by inch along the wall." 

Pah!' 

* But you have so many friends,' suggested 
Helen, consolingly ; * so niany to stand be- 
tween you and the coming shadow, that you 
will scarcely perceive it as it steals along.* 

* And do you not know that (according 
to querulous old Timon) men shut their 
doors against the setting sun ? ' said Paulett ; 
*but enough of me and of my cotning ex- 
tinction ; you must talk of yourself, and tell 
me if you really like this life.' 
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* Indeed I do, and am moreover con- 
vinced that it is the only mode of existence 
for which I was originally intended. My 
days are spent (and not unhappily) in 
preaching and exemplifying the truth of 
Voltaire's maxim, that ** Le travail doigne 
de nous troia grands maux^ — Vennui^ le vice, 
et le besoin.'' ' 

* And your future ? — and when you can 
work no longer? Is there any provision as- 
sured to you when night comes,' asked Pau- 
lett, with greater seriousness than he usually 
displayed when speaking of pecuniary matters. 

* The labourer is worthy of his hire, at least 
so thinks my paymaster ; and in this case he 
liberally carries out his principle that in the 
matter of wages given there should be 
enough, and to spare.' 

* And the loneliness, from which I confess 
that I should shrink with even a morbid 
dread?' asked Johnnie, with a perceptible 
shudder at the idea of his own companion- 
ship. 
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'Of that I have no fear, for a disabled 
soldier-brother is coming home to end his days 
with nie ; and the Cross of Victoria on the 
pensioned Serjeant^s breast, will in itself be a 
stimulant and a solace to me.' 

' Brave woman ! ' exclaimed Johnnie, * and 
true as brave. But/ continued he, in a lighter 
tone, ^ perhaps under peculiar circamstances 
you might be induced to receive another 
weak, and rather dili^idated brother into your 
reformatory. Tell me — is there any limit 
to the age at which sinners may hope to be 
admitted within the pale of your charities ? ' 

*No unrepentant ones,* replied Helen, 
with a smile. 

' Then I suspect you have little chance at 
present of entrapping one we both know of ; 
for Katie Beilly's hour of remorse has not 
yet struck, nor will it, till her sins quit 
her. Should that time ever arrive, she will 
(as many a woman has done before her) lay 
the flattering unction to her soul that she 
has abandoned ihem^ 
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* Poor Katie ! ' said Helen, sadlj. * A 
valuable nature was sacrificed when hers was 
turned to evil ! But I do not despair, for 
there is good stuff to work upon, and the 
time will, I trust, come, when Katie's refor- 
mation will be a source of happiness both to 
her and to myself/ 

* Nous verrons! was Johnnie s incredulous 
rejoinder. *But I hope that in the mean- 
time you are not entirely dependant on the 
rather remote contingency of ]VIrs. Reilly's 
return to the paths of virtue. I trust that 
you have some acquaintances — some friends ! ' 

* Indeed I have — ^and more than I had any 
right either to hope for or expect.* 

* Nonsense ! ' exclaimed Paulett, authoritiu* 
tively. 

* Anything but nonsense : for the world, 
(and I have almost ceased to wonder at its 
measures of precaution), the world will not 
make a distinction between sin indulged in, 
and sin abandoned and repented of. As 
long, therefore, as society considers it a duty 
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to exclude women who— women I mean like 
me — ^from its ranksy it is an act of courage, 
and, to a certain extent one of self-sacrifice, 
in those few who dare to make themselves 
exceptions to the rule.' 

^ What bores women are about one an- 
other ! ' said Johnnie, rather disjoin tedlj, ^ you 
never hear men attacking their own species 
in this virulent, vicious fashion/ 

* Because they have happily other, and 
more absorbing employments ; while we, in 
our restless idleness, allow our thoughts to 
dwell so much and so unduly on men's notice 
and admiration that — ^but I have talked and 
listened enough, for my holiday time is over, 
and as the sun is setting, I must bid you 
farewell.' 

They were alone, for Brandreth had been 
called away from them on business, and as 
she spoke, Paulett looking towards the glow- 
ing West, saw, through a vista in the trees, 
that the sun was sinking to rest behind the 
distant hills. The parting rays shone full 
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on Helen's face, and thence, glancing on the 
hundred windows of Wanthorpe Court, bathed 
the stately edifice in a flood of golden light. 

* Helen,* whispered ' Paulett, * you look 
beautiful in your golden setting. Beautiful, 
and bright ! and oh ! * continued the world- 
wearied man ; * would that I could hope for 
a ray like this to shine upon my evening. 
Helen ! you would never think it, but it is 
nevertheless true, that I envy the very beggar 
in the streets, who has the chance of a long 
life before him ; and there is one light- 
hearted wretch who sweeps the crossing near 
my house, who, when he laughs and sings, 
calls up within me thoughts which' — but 
here the expression of sentiment (or it may 
be of something better still) was nipped 
in the bud by the appearance of Arthur in 
the distance ; and Johnnie contented himself 
with adding, while he laughed carelessly, 
* which makes me feel that it is " better to 
be a living dog than a dead lion.' 

The tears were standing in Helen's eyes 
while he said the words; and even as he looked 
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upon her speaking face, the golden light passed 
from it, leaving it well nigh in darkness. 

Johnnie took her hand, add wrung it with 
almost painful force. * Farewell,* he said, 
* and may God bless you ! Helen, I often 
wish that you could again be my neighbour, 
and my friend ; for I have had my warnings; 
and when pain and sickness come, I — but 
enough of this, for I must seek out Brand- 
reth, and hasten to the train before the last 
bell has rung — once more, then, fare you 
well ! ' and hurrying away, she was left alone. 

Another year has now passed away, and 
the ^ last bell ' has sounded for none of those 
with whom we have been lingering. 

Johnnie Paulett is still mechanically pur- 
suing his daily round of so-called pleasures ; 
and during the * season,' — though his locks 
are still more scant, and the lines have multi- 
plied upon his brow, — he may be seen at the 
window of his Club, in the Park, and at the 
theatres. Not a few lonely hours, however, 
has he now to pas% and many a * corporal 
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sufferance ' to endure, with no companion to 
enUven him, and only his friendly doctor to 
whom to impart the history of his woes. 
Edward Burrowes (who has progressed almost 
into a London celebrity) never accepts a fee 
from Johnnie; but visits the gout-racked 
invalid whenever, either as physician or 
as friend, his services are required. Helen 
often heara of Paulett from her cousin, but 
only from him, for the visit of her old friend 
to Wanthorpe has never been repeated, and 
her own means of communication with the 
worid are far from frequent. 

From Burrowes, too, she sometimes receives 
tidings of her whom we have ventured to 
glance at in this history— of the Kattie 
Reilly who is among the few friends by 
whom Johnnie has not been deserted in bis 
coming age: To the world, Mrs. Reilly 
seems still to be as fair, as brilliant, and as 
joyous as in the early days when her career 
of sin and dissipation was at its zenith ; but 
there are some behind the scenes (the doctor 
who counts the beatings of the rapid flutter- 
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ing pulse, and the attendant who administers 
the nigbtlv anodyne) by whom a sadder and 
less flattering tale might perchance be told. 

Many are the thoughts bestowed by Helen 
on the once gay and happy Irish girl ; and 
even though she hears that the * silver grays ' 
are still driven by Katie in the Park right 
furiously, and that in many a scene of 
revelry, the erring girl is nightly met with, 
her friend does not despair, but, hoping even 
against hope, awaits the return of the re- 
pentant one. 

And now, to the patient and self-sacri- 
ficing woman (who, but for the presence of 
her invalided brother, would be almost com- 
panionless),how can we bid farewell? 

She has no longer near her a supporting 
friend ; for Mrs. Duncan, she whose * widow's 
cruse ' of the oil that * maketh of a cheerful 
countenance,' never failed her, has gone to a 
more distant home. Her daughter is now 
the wife of Edgar Thornleigh, and the solitary 
mother has migrated to the neighbourhood 
of her child. 
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Philip's widow and the matron of Wan- 
thorpe have never met since the day when 
in the inn at Auray the latter warned 
Gertrude, that, by her wish, their paths in 
life would remain asunder; and, as from 
many varied causes, Alice cannot be often at 
the ^ Refuge,' it follows that Helen (when 
during the long winter evenings she sits by 
the fire and builds her hope in heaven) has 
no lack of time for retrospective thought. 

When Roger Langton, after the Indian 
war was over, returned to England, he was a 
wreck both in body and in mind ; but time 
and quiet have done much towards restoring 
to vigour the brain that had been weakened 
by sunstroke and fatigue ; and he is moreover 
gradually becoming accustomed to the inge- 
nious substitutes supplied by art, for the limbs, 
that he has lost in the service of his coun- 
try. His pension suffices to provide him 
with the necessaries of life; but the inaction 
to which he i$ condemned, and possibly the 
remorseful memories that haunt him, induce 
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H melancholy and dejection that threaten to 
become morbid in their character. His sister 
notices the gathering cloud, and after listen- 
ing to the outpourings of his heart, discovers 
that Roger's sensitiveness to the slights 
which she is still condemned to undergo, is 
one chief origin of his sorrows. 

Then Helen, in persuasive accents, reasons 
with and pacifies him. 

* Courage,' she says, ^ and let us fight our 
last battle bravely out; we have only our- 
selves to thank for the trials and mortifica- 
tions we have undergone ; and but ourselves 
to accuse, in that we — the last of our race — 
are childless, poor, and lonely. Truly we 
have sown the whirlwind, and must reap tbe 
storm.' 

* But now,' urged Roger, * now that your 
time is passed in doing good, and that the 
life you lead is pure and blameless, surely it 
is time that your errors should be no longer 
remembered against you. And when I think 
how powerless is my arm to defend the sister 
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who has given me all ; and how unworthy are 
many who — ' 

* Hush,' interrupted Helen, laying her hand 
upon his lips. * Hush ! for the time is past 
when I could be led away by reasoning such 
as this ; or could flatter myself that a com- 
parison with the offences of others could 
render my own more venial. But if (as I 
believe) you love me, and are grateful for the 
little aid I was once able to bestow, you will 
be patient when, in my deep anxiety for 
your mind's well-being, I warn you, that even 
for a mutilated soldier there is work to do. 
Shoulder your crutch then, brother,' added 
she, with an encouraging but mournful play- 
fulness, *and, ceasing to indulge in vain 
regrets, at once be up and doing.' 

' But, doing what ? ' asked Roger, startled 
at her appeal ; * surely you are jesting ; for 
can you look on me, and say that my days 
for labour are not over ? ' 

'Over,' retorted Helen; * never — while 
you have a brain to comprehend — a soul to 
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feel, and a tongue to utter truths ! You are 
among English hearts, my brother; and in 
the midst of those who, while they look upon 
the cross you wear, will haply listen to your 
words, more gladly than to those of either 
priest or teacher. Mix with these people, 
then, dear Roger, and let their interests be 
yours: believing one who has proved the 
fact, that there is scarcely a soul's weariness 
that cannot be alleviated by work, or a sor- 
row that may not be softened by sympathy 
with the aflSicted. 

* Once more, then, I say, let our watchwords 
be Faith and Hope; and, following after 
Charity, let us " argue not against Heaven's 
hand or will, nor bate a jot of heart or hope ; 
but still bear up ; and stear right onwards" 
to the haven of our rest ! ' 



THE END. 
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